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APRIL 1927 


A.E. AND HIS STORY 


BY JOHN EGLINTON 


OUBT, though often a devout mental attitude, is a spiritual 

malady, for not only is it painful in itself, but it has a ten- 
dency to develop malignant symptoms of denial, which, as Goethe 
taught, is of the devil. The great Victorians, as is well known, suf- 
fered intensely from this malady, but there was nothing diabolic in 
Tennyson or Matthew Arnold, though I am not sure that in the 
later Victorians (Swinburne, Rossetti, William Morris) there were 
not some disquieting diabolistic symptoms. The rude physician of 
that age, Thomas Carlyle, certainly thought that the arts as 
practised in his time were not a little devilish; but though he 
said some stupid things about the poets, Carlyle was as much their 
true friend as Plato (whose criticism of poetry was almost equally 
petulant) when he declared that the solution of doubt lay in 
action only: spiritual action—what Blake called “mental fight.” 
English literature is not an affirming literature: I will go so far 
with A.E. as to admit that in English poetry there is no consistency 
of vision; it is a profane literature in the sense that it is not in 
general prompted from behind the veil, like, for example, the 
mediaeval literature of Persia. On the other hand it is full of 
“mental fighters,” from Chaucer with his “Lat thy gost thee lede!” 
to Kipling, with his “I paid my price for findin’ out!” They are 
all believers in action, in life, in effort, and in its transcendental re- 
ward. Perhaps they are only the mouthpieces of the é/an vital. 
Certainly they carry with them the authority of no robed priest- 
hood. 


There is a saying of some Frenchman, which Yeats used to be 
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fond of quoting: “It is the problem of literature to produce a sacred 
book”—a specious saying, but one which will hardly bear to be 
considered closely; for if this were really the goal of literature, 
literature would surely show a progressively confident and sacred 
character, which is far from being true. No, sacred books ar 
produced by races which have never parted with the beliefs of 
their childhood; and whatever moral earnestness has been de 
veloped in modern races, and whatever examples of individual 
illumination they can point to, there is no instance of any body 
of scripture, of the character which we call ethnic, coming into 
being in a race which has lost sight of its early beliefs, and has 
accepted an exotic religion. The mysterious wisdom which pre 
sides over the birth of races, allotting to each a special character 
and perhaps function, has in some instances been preserved in a 
living tradition, of which individual but for the most part name 
less sages have been the mouthpieces; and though it may well be 
that in forgetting the sacred lore of childhood, and in discarding all 
that trammelled free development, the modern races to which 
we belong have entered on transmutations which shall yet work out 
their spiritual justification, we have still to seek in the ancient 
wisdom for clues which we have at least temporarily lost. The 
feeling of liberty inspired by modern literature has achieved an 
intuitive expression which has almost oracular authority, and | 
for one am for the most part satisfied with the confidence which it 
gives me. Yet certitude is our birthright, the faculty of belief 
craves its objects, and the “solemn note of certainty” is still heard 
only out of the past. 

Any acquaintance with the doctrines of Brahmanism and Bué- 
dhism suggests that mankind might have developed along other lines 
than have been chosen by the Western races. We talk of our 
scientific conquest of nature, but power over nature might com 
ceivably have been achieved in some other way, and the tradition 
has always existed, and is far too widely diffused to be altogether 
ignored, that by the practice of austerities and of intense com 
centration faculties may be developed, in the first place of com 
plete self-control and next of control over nature, wherever nature 
limits or obstructs the ascendant spirit of man. If this belief were 
not ineradicable in man, our European civilization would have 
thrown over Christianity long ago, but even our scientific men often 
surprise us by avowing their continued belief in the religious at 
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titude towards nature, which cannot altogether exclude the pos- 
sibility of miracles and magic. There might be as much difference, 
spiritually, between human beings developed on different lines 
as there is physically between different species of the same group 
of animals. Anyhow, the divine beings assumed in Oriental scrip- 
tures are even now not less congenial to us than the implicit ideal 
of modern science, the being to whom the processes of the universe 
are no longer mysteries. From this point of view, the older races, 
who stood at the parting of ways, and some of whom entered on 
the true path, were wiser than we, and remain still to instruct us 
and recall us to the true path; while those races which have lost 
their primitive beliefs have been guilty of a fatal backsliding. We 
are now fully in the thought of A. E., who is less I think a natural 
mystic of the order of Blake, than one who received most whole- 
heartedly those Oriental doctrines which found so remarkable a‘ 
welcome, in the late ’eighties of the last century, among a little 
group of Anglo-Irish youths. I say Anglo-Irish advisedly, for 
the belief in the peculiar spirituality of the Gael, the “Celtic 
Twilight,” and the rest of it, was another matter, a kind of after- 
thought, to which I shall come presently. How well I remember, 
in the High School, the stir caused in that company of haughty 
adolescents then getting ready for their flight into the universities 
and the great world, by the circulation amongst them of a book 
which had been lent to one of them by W. B. Yeats, then a student 
in the Art School; I should hardly care to look at the book now: 
it was Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism. Though a junior, I shared 
in this spiritual exaltation through my elder brother, who with a 
novel condescension lent me the book: I read it and believed! 
What there was of the merely neanic in this exaltation I cannot 
even now guess. Necessarily, we found ourselves lifted above the 
wisdom of our elders, but we were I think quite nice about it, and 
were none of us offensively priggish, though we had now our own 
views of what the universities could teach us, and those of us who 
grappled with modern philosophy found that it was groping after 
those truths of which we had entered into possession. Several 
converts were made, one of our apostles being especially distin- 
guished by his audacity: he would engage in dialectics with police- 
men and courtesans, and on one occasion, at the booking-office of 
a railway station, directed searching questions to the astonished 
clerk who sat within. 
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A branch of the Theosophical Society was founded, which, if al] 
were told, was as truly the nucleus from which the Irish Literary 
Renascence originated as were the contemporary Gaelic and literary 
societies. I soon began to hear of George Russell, whom Yeats 
had brought in from the Art School, and I readily made friends 
with him: a tall well-formed youth, with shoulders stooped in the 
eagerness of perpetual talk; high Slav cheek-bones; grey and kindly. 
quizzical eyes twinkling behind his glasses, occasionally in al- 
liance with a certain curl of the prominent upper lip which, how. 
ever, was presently hidden behind a benevolent-looking beard, now 
slowly whitening; but not so the changeful-shaped mass of mouse 
coloured hair which to this day retains its youthful hue and glossi- 
ness. At that time he was engaged all day as a clerk in a large 
Dublin warehouse, and most of his evenings were given to “the 
lodge,” where, as the original apostolic group began to disperse, 
he became the life and soul of the little community. He lived 
near me with his parents outside Dublin, and I began to see him 
constantly. I did not in those days think of him as a poet, nor 
do I think that it was as a poet that he regarded himself, though 
it was often to recite verses which he had just composed that he 
hailed me out of my late train as I was passing his little station; 
breaking at once into a sonorous chant as we walked methodically 
to a little cemetery about a mile away, where on the slab of a 
certain tomb we would sit till near midnight. Mundane achieve- 
ment of any kind, even poetic achievement, was far from the 
thoughts of any of us; and when one of our number, Charles 
Weekes, told me one day that he had persuaded Russell to publish 
a volume of poems, my first feeling was one of surprise, almost of 
disappointment: similar to the feeling with which I heard later 
on that he had married (and very happily married, as it turned 
out). My feeling in the first case he himself would have under 
stood and even shared, for at that time he was torn between two 
ambitions, one of which was as yet hardly realized by himself: 
the spiritual ambition which is sufficiently evident in his poems, 
and the ambition natural to a man of so much power and energy, 
to distinguish himself in the world of action, art, and literature. 
Had I heard that he had suddenly taken wing into the Orient and 
assumed the yellow robe of a Bikkhu in a Burmese forest, it 
would have seemed a more appropriate translation from Pim’s 
warehouse than that which the destinies had prepared for him. 
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The poems appeared, and the favourable reception they met 
with proved how widely diffused was the interest in those beliefs 
and doctrines, some knowledge of which, one would think, was 
necessary for their comprehension. There is no doubt about 
Russell’s poetic gift. I remember a remark of George Moore, 
containing a discouragement for those of us who from time to 
time have the notion of writing poetry ourselves: “What is the 
use of writing verse unless verse is your natural instrument— 
as it was, for instance, with Swinburne?’ Well, verse is Rus- 
sell’s natural instrument. What is essential in his mind can 
only find expression poetically. The gift has remained with 
him all through life, and in the new volume of his Collected 
Poems,’ which I have before me, I seem to find a progressive 
mastery of the noble diction which he has elaborated for himself. 
The workmanship is not always fine: the “inevitable” word is 
often avoided, and facile epithets like “mystic,” “dreamy,” “dia- 
mond,” “starry,” often produce the effect of hurried rhetoric rather 
than of intimate realization. But as a poet of ideas there is no 
poet of his time like Russell. Sometimes his verses are the ex- 
pression, almost crude, of the beliefs which have rooted them- 
selves in him: the best of them are the embodiment and often 
perfect expression of moral intuitions; and not seldom he has 
been moved to utterance on public matters, as in the lines On 
Behalf of Some Irishmen not Followers of Tradition, which Ireland 
must carry in its memory like an arrow in the wound. The poems 
tell of spiritual agonies and triumphant spiritual perceptions, and 
often the impression one receives is of a terrible sadness, for the 
attitude with which this proud soul confronts the universe has not 
infrequently drawn upon him a response which would have crushed 
all but the most pertinacious conviction. Outside of his own 
mind his gift is powerless. Russell is a painter as well as a poet: 
and here I am tempted to a divagation on the question whether 
in an artist, versatility is not rather a weakness than a strength. 
As a painter Russell is sensible to natural beauty: as a poet it 
escapes him. This may seem a hard saying, for there is a great 
deal about beauty in the poems; and indeed it is a characteristic 
of our Irish poets to exalt Beauty into an abstraction, as in a 
much-admired line of Yeats: “Eternal Beauty wandering on her 


1 Collected Poems. By A.E. 12mo. 373 pages. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.75. 
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way’—a conception to my mind without meaning, for beauty lives 
and has its being in the present moment, and to make beauty an 
abstraction is to make it an object of belief rather than of appre. 
hension. I prefer Wordsworth’s line: “Beauty, a living presence 
of the earth,” which tells us all we know about beauty and all we 
need to know. 

The publication of Russell’s early poems was the first important 
transition in his life. The next was his introduction by W. B. 
Yeats to Sir Horace Plunkett, and the beginning of his connexion 
with the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. Neither in his 
first nor in his second volume of verse was there anything to show 
that he was an Irishman, but I think that even before his associa- 
tion with Plunkett’s Cooperative Movement he had begun through 
vision to enter into the Druidic world of ancient Ireland and of the 
divine beings whose memories are perpetuated in the names of her 
gods—Mananaan, the Dagda, Lir, Lugh, Angus, and the rest. I 
never could quite make out whether he regarded these beings as 
actual entities or as thought-forms with an existence of their own in 
the world of imagination ; anyhow—to the enrichment at all events 
of Ireland’s spiritual inheritance—these forlorn figures of Irish 
folk-lore took shape in his mind as a lucid company of immortals, 
akin to the Greek and Hindu divinities. Hints remain throughout 
Gaelic folk-lore of a symbolism, fragments possibly of the ancient 
Druidic system—enough at least for Russell, whose poems now 
began to teem with Gaelic instead of Hindu names and images. 
But there was a further belief, spontaneous in Russell: a form of 
it appears among the speculations of the German philosopher 
Fechner, of which William James has given an account in A 
Pluralistic Universe. It has never ceased to animate Russell’s 
whole thought and is nowhere stated with more quiet audacity 
than in the poem named The Virgin Mother: 


“Who is that goddess to whom men should pray, 
But her from whom their hearts have turned away, 
Out of whose virgin being they were born, 
Whose mother nature they have named with scorn 
Calling its holy substance common clay. 


Yet from this so despised earth was made 
The milky whiteness of those queens who swayed 
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Their generations with a light caress, 
And from some image of whose loveliness 
The heart built up high heaven when it prayed. 


Lover, your heart, the heart on which it lies, 
Your eyes that gaze and those alluring eyes, 
Your lips, the lips they kiss, alike had birth 
Within that dark divinity of earth, 
Within that mother being you despise. 


Ah, when I think this earth on which I tread 
Hath borne these blossoms of the lovely dead, 
And makes the living heart I love to beat, 
I look with sudden awe beneath my feet 
As you with erring reverence overhead.” 


This earth is a Zoon, a divine being, the Mighty Mother; and there 
are places where this divinity has been specially recognized : Central 
America, for instance, ancient Greece, India, and certain other 
localities amongst which some mystical authorities have mentioned 
Ireland. It was by way of esoteric belief, then, that Russell 
gradually became a nationalist. He had entered on his new 
work with many misgivings, but now a plenary belief in the sacred 
mission of Ireland proved an ample compensation for the life 
of private illumination which he had regretfully abandoned. The 
belief in a “Holy Ireland” has always given a religious fervour 
to Irish patriotism, but the Ireland envisaged by Russell was 
not quite the same as the Ireland in which P. H. Pearse and Arthur 
Griffith believed, though both these men were I think influenced, 
whether directly or not, by Russell’s ideas. Pearse in my hearing 
avowed his belief in the semi-divine inspiration of the Epic of 
Cuchullin; and I remember, during an expedition to Tara in com- 
pany with Griffith and another friend, how as we sat on the top 
of the hill Griffith left us, and as we watched him standing mo- 
tionless under a group of trees my companion murmured, “T think, 
you know, Griffith sees visions like Russell!” But what Russell, 
at least at that time, contemplated for Ireland was a resurgence of 
the old heroic spirit which would overthrow amongst other powers 
the dogmatic religion now in possession of the Irish intelligence: 
would do the work, in short, which surely ought to have been done 
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by the Druids themselves, when they succumbed with such in- 
explicable weakness to the first assault of St Patrick. 

My own failure to enter into the poetic idealism of the Celtic 
Renascence has been due partly, as I have confessed, to my inability 
to conceive of beauty as an abstraction; and that other great ab- 
straction of Irish idealism, nationality, has, I am rather ashamed 
to say—for it has been my privilege to be associated with several 
remarkable men with whom it has been an inspiration—remained 
for me little more than an abstraction. Still, I really think that 
if events had promised to move a little differently I might have 
shared in this generous fervour. For a moment it did seem as if 
there were the stir in Ireland of a new spiritual departure, a purging 
tide of oblivion of all rankling historic obsessions, and a remar- 
riage of mind with nature. That was the kind of renascence for 
which the Anglo-Irishman had always been ready enough, and if he 
could have believed in it now he might for the first time have 
entered into his inheritance and have thrown off that languid de- 
tachment which in his own country has been his congenital curse and 
for which he has had to pay dearly enough. For a moment it seemed 
as if Russell himself might be the champion destined to slay the 
dragon of old unregenerate Irish nationalism which once again 
began to creep out of the bogs. Now this dragon was a very potent 
enchanter, and could change itself at will into the likeness of a 
beautiful woman known as Kathleen ni Houlihan, who by her 
seductions could allure the young men of Ireland back into the 
dragon-world; and in this lovely transformation it would naturally 
be on the look-out for Russell, as his new work took him, on his 
bicycle or on outside-cars, into every part of Ireland. Certainly his 
mind became more hospitable to what seemed to my Unionist 
prejudices the politics of the dragon-world. What had really hap- 
pened was that he had begun to think politically, and his work, 
first as a travelling organizer and soon as editor of The Irish Home- 
stead, proved an invaluable schooling in national economics. He 
soon became the literary spokesman of Plunkett’s movement, and 


expanded marvellously in his knowledge of the world and of liter _ 


ature, for he saw every new book and every distinguished stranger 
that came into Ireland. There were now two remarkable journalists 
in Ireland: Griffith, inspired directly by dragon-worship, and Rus- 
sell, who, as I have suggested, was now a familiar of the dragon 
in its dazzling manifestation as Kathleen ni Houlihan, but te 
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pudiated utterly any suggestion that his aims had anything in 
common with the dark propaganda of Griffith. And yet the secret 
identity of Griffith’s dragon and Yeats’s and Russell’s Kathleen 
was patent to most people; and to a general consciousness of this 
identity is attributable the slight degree of ridicule which, for some 
otherwise undetermined reason, Sir Horace Plunkett’s movement 
has always encountered, in spite of the recognized disinterestedness 
and beneficence of his aims. The problem, in fact, which Sir 
Horace Plunkett and A.E. proposed to themselves appeared as 
hopeless as it would have been to bring about a rapprochement 
between Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde: namely, to create in Ireland an 
economic initiative and to unite this with the spirit of nationalism. 
Plunkett, a visionary only in a political sense, and temperamentally 
a Unionist, supposing that the sentiment of nationality was mainly 
an inspiration for poets, succeeded, with the help of Russell, in 
attracting to his cause a good proportion of the writers of the new 
literary movement. Russell, of whose religious idealism national 
feeling was now an essential part, began to formulate the doctrine 
finally embodied in his book, The National Being, a philosophical 
justification of Irish nationalism elaborated with much skill and 
beauty, but which no longer pointed to the drastic transformation 
in Ireland’s thought and religion which he had contemplated in 
the fiery pamphlets of his youth. He no longer seemed the knight 
appointed to slay the dragon. 

In the political readjustments which followed the Great War, 
the secret hiding-places of the dragon were at last exposed, and 
the dragon itself either slain outright or mortally disabled: the 
supernal beauty waning at the same time sympathetically from 
the face of Kathleen ni Houlihan. The transformation, which 
happened under our eyes, of a formerly obscure and felonious or- 
ganization into a paternal government, probably at least as good 
now as any other, afforded most of us a profoundly instructive and 
perhaps disillusioning insight into the way in which history is made, 
and we Irish are wise politically—preternaturally wise—for the 
rest of our days. The garish light of clear reason now beats upon 
every region of the island; the lazy Shannon will now have work 
to do, and captains of industry—German, Saxon, Irish-American— 
are already concentrating their thoughts upon problems as inter- 
esting commercially as till yesterday they were politically; soon 
factories will rise beside round towers and ruined crosses, and 
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electrified towns cast a gleam over lonely inland waters and rocky 
solitudes. Has Russell been disappointed? If so, I do not think 
he would acknowledge it, indeed I do not think he would know it, 
for it is part of his superb philosophy to accept with more than 
equanimity the results of our actions and to believe that a just 
Karma brings to each man his friends and to each country its 
destiny. But in truth he has no cause for disappointment, for 
on the whole it is his ideas which have prevailed rather than those 
of Arthur Griffith, although it was Griffith to whom an astonishing 
turn of events gave the proud title of Father of his Country. Had 
Russell wished, he might no doubt have held high office under the 
new government, but he has chosen to sit apart as a commentator, 
and as editor of The Irish Statesman has rallied round him the 
broken forces of the Irish Literary Movement. His dream of an 
independent Irish nationality and culture, in which the Gaelic 
leaven will work more and more, may now in the course of a genera- 
tion or two quite possibly be realized. The survival of the Gaelic 
language, however, would seem essential to his whole principle 
of a spiritual continuity (the National Being) reaching down from 
the earliest ages, and his most difficult cultural problem is that of 
placating or putting in its proper place this rather disconcerting 
revenant from Ireland’s dragon-world. 

I should give a very faulty notion of Russell if I should leave 
the reader with the impression of a visionary with his eyes fixed on 
the past. On the contrary, his belief in the divine origin of man 
and of the divinity in store for him, quickens his interest in every 
new achievement of the wit of man, whether in literature, sociology, 
or scientific invention, and his journal is quite remarkable for the 
eager interest it displays in scientific theory and discovery. Per- 
haps his interest in the individual soul has waned. He has listened 
so long to the high politics of the gods in their conduct of human 
affairs that he too contemplates mankind in race-groups and nations 
rather than individually. His thought has grown mainly sociologi- 
cal, and in this he has followed the tendency of his age, so full of 
“a number of things” that its thinkers seem now fairly cured of 
introspection and of their former preoccupation with the individual 
destiny. The ideal of “unworldliness” is down and out: it has 
perished with the individualism of the now despised nineteenth 
century. It is perhaps too early to conceive of a dialogue between 
the tutelary spirit of the nineteenth century and that of our own, 
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which so far has exhibited a bewildering complexity of radical 
and conservative instincts; but it is possible that in such a debate 
the nineteenth century might make good its claim to have contained 
at least one moment in which the true distinction between social 
and individual destiny disclosed itself with unique clearness. It 
might even bring home to us in this age a certain muddle-headed 
confusion of social and individual ideals, in which, as Tennyson 
prophetically said, ‘““The individual withers and the world is more 
and more”; a capitulation to the ideology of the newspapers, in 
which whole communities figure as souls to be saved, and moral 
intuition is no longer sure of itself until it is formulated interna- 
tionally. Inheriting the malady of the nineteenth century, doubt, 
I am not in the least sure of what I am talking about, and Heaven 
help me if the ultimate choice should lie between the cynic tub and 
the parliament of ideologues. When I first knew Russell, the nine- 
teenth century had still ten years to the good, and he has moved 
forward with the times, whereas— 


REDEMPTION 
BY GEORGE WHITSETT 


See how firm the statue stands, 

She wears the garland that Peter wore. 
The denials are pearls on glassy strands, 
The holy rain has caught in her hands. 


When the sheep and the rams run up from the sea, 
She levels the master’s horn at me. 

Her bronze forehead wrinkles and forgets 

That lanes of fish come home in nets. 


My father would baptize her but for the waves 
That sadly wash her hair. 

He would lift from the font the drop that saves, 
Would give her pious thorns to wear. 





OVERHEARD IN SEVILLE 
DURING THE PROCESSIONS ON MAUNDY THURSDAY, 1913 


BY GEORGE SANTAYANA 


1 


A street where a procession has halted, carrying an image of Our 
Lady of the Seven Dolours. 


A HAWKER: Fighting-cocks! Lovely present for little children. 
Two lively tin fighting-cocks for one penny! 

2ND HAWKER (unfolding a strip of paper with highly coloured 
prints): The life and passion of Our Lord, given away gratis 
for one penny! Take it home and make the children happy! 

3RD HAWKER: The latest thing from Barcelona! Sure method of 
overcoming any woman’s resistance within half an hour! Every 
detail! One penny! 

4TH HAWKER: Rubber rings for umbrellas! Keep good ribs from 
breaking! Keep broken ribs from showing! Only one penny! 

A YOUNG MECHANIC (throwing away his cigarette and taking of 
his cap): I am going to sing. 


In her crown and rays of gold 

comes the weeping Queen of Heaven. 
In her heart the swords are seven, 
sin in mine is sevenfold. 


All my sorrows in a sheaf 

I will bind and cast before her; 
angels too and saints adore her, 
for what grief is like her grief? 


A FOND MOTHER (plunging into the procession of men and boys, 
in black gowns and high peaked hoods, from which a black 
cloth with holes for the eyes hangs down over their faces): 
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A YOUNG MAN (Standing outside a grated window): You were 
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Isn’t this the Fraternity of Penitents from our parish? Peri- 
quito my son must be here somewhere. There he is, the 
darling, the cherub! (She hugs a small boy and lifts his hood.) 
A little kiss, my little angel, my own precious! But you’ve got 
your scapular all awry. You always were a trial to your poor 
mother. (She tugs at the scapular and pulls it straight.) There! 
Now you're perfect. What a little dear! Kiss me again. But 
what’s this nasty black thing in your mouth? The foul end 
of a cigar picked up in the mud! You snivelling brat, you 
filthy guttersnipe! Heaven knows who your father was, but he 
must have been born a pig. My own family at least was always 
decent. In the presence, too, of the Blessed Virgin! (She 
crosses herself and boxes his ears.) You'll yet be the death 
of me, you shameless little devil. As if I hadn’t suffered enough 
in bringing you into this world!—Holy souls in Purgatory, 
what have you been doing to your gown? Ruined, and it’s 
to be my best dress! (She beats him harder.) 


PERIQUITO (between blubbering, whining, sobbing, and scolding): 


It wasn’t my fault—you did it—not a drop would have touched 
it, if you’d only let me alone—women don’t understand things— 
processions stop—for refreshments—but up you must come— 
with your kissing and hugging—just as I was quietly—watering 
the roses. 


II 


looking at Antonio. 


A YOUNG WOMAN (sitting within): What nonsense. 


HE: I saw you looking at him. 
sHE: May I not cast my eyes down the street? May I not look 


at the procession? 


HE: You don’t care for me as I care for you. 
sHE: If you cared for me, you would trust me. You are all 


suspicion. 


HE: Because I love you. 
sHE: If I didn’t care for you, should I have waited for you all 


these years? Couldn’t I have married Antonio long ago, or any 
one of them? MHasn’t my mother always wished me to give 
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you up? It’s only that I’m so great a fool as to love you, when 
you don’t deserve it. But I can’t help it, else I might have 
been a happier woman. 

HE: Your mother is right. You ought to give me up. If you 
married me and I found you with him, I would kill you both. 

sHE: Always the same madness! I am afraid of you sometimes, 
What can there be about such a wild crazy man, that I should 
sacrifice my life to him? I confess it is a mystery to me, but 
all the rest seem like lay figures, painted on the wall, and all 
their talk but chatter and vexation. You alone seem alive. 
You alone say anything that reaches my heart. 

HE: You were looking at Antonio. 


Ill 
The grand stand in the Square 


A SEVILLIAN GENTLEMAN (accompanying distinguished foreigners 
and speaking in Andalusian French): Later, later. In Spain we 
are not in haste. Our life is spent waiting. All the morning we 
wait at the office, in case anything should arise. At home, 
we wait for the hour to go walking in the Park. In the Park 
we wait for the time to go home to supper. Afterwards we 
wait at the Casino for the time to go home to bed.—The proces- 
sion will arrive later. They are waiting in the narrow streets 
until dusk. They wish to pass through the Square when their 
tapers and embroideries will show to better advantage. The 
images are beautiful, but old. The vestments are a bit faded 
and stained, the wax flowers a trifle dusty, the liveries non- 
descript. The tinsel and the true gold will sparkle better to- 
gether in the twilight—Later, a little later, they will crawl 
into view. 

A sTouT TouRIST (speaking in German French): Why then bring 
us here so very much too early, to sit for a whole hour in aimless 
idleness? We might have spent this time at the café having 
cream-cakes and coffee, or rather chocolate and whipped creaam— 
because your coffee is not coffee. 

A TALL THIN LaDy (speaking in English French): If only the 
tea here were tea! 
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THE SEVILLIAN: I am so sorry. Tea for us is a medicine, and as 
for coffee, it never has the genuine flavour except at home. 
Evidently the chicory of different countries is not identical. 

que LaDy (who has not understood): Not that we really mind 
for ourselves. We born travellers Jove adventure and hardship. 
But we are so sorry for you! You might have such a fine 
country, if you were only worthier of it! And how cruel some 
of you are! I have seen a wicked little boy here throwing stones 
at the birds. Of course he didn’t hit them—even my husband 
doesn’t when he goes shooting—but it’s no wonder you have 
so few birds in your treeless country. If your constabulary is 
so efficient, why wasn’t it there to stop it? 

THE SEVILLIAN: Yes, our poor people are often cruel to animals. 
We are very inhuman. We keep all our pity for mankind. 

THE TOURIST (climbing ostentatiously on a chair, and adjusting 
his field-glass): At last something seems to be moving. (Aside 
in German to his wife, whose view he has completely cut off): 
Be quiet! I will explain to you everything that is to be seen. 

THE SEVILLIAN: First, probably, will come the Virgin of Triana. 

THE TOURIST: No, you are wrong. Hardly likely, was it, that 
in Seville the first-comer should be a virgin? (He laughs 
loudly.) It is a group of figures altogether realistic, altogether 
tasteless. 

THE SEVILLIAN: Yes, one of the pasos: Christ Scourged at the 
Pillar. 

THE TOURiST: Also altogether unhistorical. The Christ is Michael- 
angelesque, an anatomical study, a mere academy. The Roman 
soldiers have helmets of the sixteenth century. This is not 
art. There comes from it no pure aesthetic satisfaction, no 
higher religious feeling. Here all is only manual tricks in the 
service of superstition. I said so already in my earlier philo- 
sophical article about Spain even before I had come into the 
country, and now scientific investigation entirely confirms my 
view. 

THE SEVILLIAN: How could it do otherwise? The arts with us 
are a heritage; we take them as we find them. And we give 
what we have. There comes Our Lady of Triana. Belmonte 
has lent her his diamonds for the occasion. Our other favourite 
bull-fighter, Joselito, has lent his to Our Lady of a Happy End. 
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THE LaDy: How shocking! How dreadful to accept such things 
from such people! It is all so gross, so material! You mix 
your religion up with everything—Who is that singing in the 
crowd? 

THE SEVILLIAN: Who knows? Someone. 

THE LaDy: What a pity that such a voice should be wasted. It 
might almost do for Covent Garden. 

THE TOouRISsT: Not at all. It shows no true musical feeling, like 
our soulful popular German chorals. This unrefined street- 
singing is proper to all primitive cultures. Its appeal is merely 
sensational, like that of fireworks and advertisements, and it 
can interest only uneducated people. (They all come down 
into the Square to listen.) 

A VOICE (singing): 


Earth and heaven lived apart 
bliss above and anguish here, 
till one day God shed a tear 
and his heart became my heart. 


Then his spirit in my breast 

burned and burned away the dross: 
I am dying on his cross, 

and in dying I am blest. 


THE LaDy: What did the words say? 

THE SEVILLIAN: Nothing, some pious conceit. We call it a saeta. 

THE TOURIST: Yes, and a saefa means an arrow. But he sang it 
all wrong. My thoroughly reliable guide-book describes the 
saeta quite differently. 

THE SEVILLIAN: It is a loose tradition. They improvise more 
or less. 

THE TOURIST (severely): You have wholly corrupted the early 
Arabian melody. 

THE SEVILLIAN: Shall we walk on? The thing is of no im- 
portance. 
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TWO BLUE BIRDS 


BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


HERE was a woman who loved her husband, but she could 

not live with him. The husband, on his side, was sincerely 
attached to his wife, yet he could not live with her. They were 
both under forty, both handsome, and both attractive. They had 
the most sincere regard for one another, and felt, in some odd way, 
eternally married to one another. They knew each other more 
intimately than they knew anybody else, they felt more known to 
one another than to any other person. 

Yet they could not live together. Usually, they kept a thousand 
miles apart, geographically. But when he sat in the greyness of 
England, at the back of his mind, with a certain grim fidelity, he 
was aware of his wife, her strange yearning to be loyal and faith- 
ful, having her gallant affairs away in the sun, in the south. And 
she, as she drank her cocktail on the terrace over the sea, and turned 
her grey, sardonic eyes on the heavy, dark face of her admirer, 
whom she really liked quite a lot, she was actually preoccupied 
with the clear-cut features of her handsome young husband, think- 
ing of how he would be asking his secretary to do something for 
him: asking in that good-natured, confident voice of a man who 
knows that his request will be only too gladly fulfilled. 

The secretary, of course, adored him. She was very competent, 
quite young, and quite good-looking. She adored him. But then 
all his servants always did: particularly his women-servants. His 
men-servants were likely to swindle him. 

When a man has an adoring secretary, and you are the man’s 
wife, what are you todo? Not that there was anything “wrong”— 
if you know what I mean!—between them. Nothing you could 
call adultery, to come down to brass tacks. No, no! They were 
just the young master and his secretary. He dictated to her, she 
slaved for him and adored him, and the whole thing went on 
wheels. 

He didn’t “adore” her. A man doesn’t need to adore his secre- 
tary. But he depended on her. “I simply rely on Miss Wrexall.” 
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Whereas he could never rely on his wife. The one thing he knew 
finally about her, was that she didn’t intend to be relied on. 

So they remained friends, in the awful unspoken intimacy of the 
once married. Usually each year they went away together for a 
holiday, and if they had not been man and wife, they would have 
found a great deal of fun and stimulation in one another. The 
fact that they were married, had been married for the last dozen 
years, and couldn’t live together for the last three or four, spoilt 
them for one another. Each had a private feeling of bitterness 
about the other. 

However, they were awfully kind. He was the soul of generos- 
ity, and held her in real tender esteem, no matter how many gallant 
affairs she had. Her gallant affairs were part of her modern neces- 
sity. “After all, I’ve got to Jive. I can’t turn into a pillar of salt 
in five minutes, just because you and I can’t live together! It takes 
years for a woman like me to turn into a pillar of salt. At least I 
hope so!” 

“Quite!” he replied. “Quite! By all means put them in pickle, 
make pickled cucumbers of them, before you crystallize out. That’s 
my advice.” 

He was like that: so awfully clever and enigmatic. She could 
more or less fathom the idea of the pickled cucumbers, but the 
“crystallizing out,” what did that signify? 

And did he mean to suggest that he himself had been well 
pickled, and that further immersion was for him unnecessary, 
would spoil his flavour? Was that what he meant? And her- 
self, was she the brine and the vale of tears? 

You never knew how catty a man was being, when he was really 
clever and enigmatic, withal a bit whimsical. He was adorably 
whimsical, with a twist of his flexible, vain mouth, that had a long 
upper lip, so fraught with vanity! But then a handsome, clear-cut, 
histrionic young man like that, how could he help being vain? The 
women made him so. 

Ah, the women! How nice men would be if there were no other 
women ! : 

And how nice the women would be if there were no other men! 
That’s the best of a secretary. She may have a husband, but a 
husband is the mere shred of a man, compared to a boss, a chief, a 
man who dictates to you and whose words you faithfully write 
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down and then transcribe. Imagine a wife writing down anything 
her husband said to her!—But a secretary! Every and and but 
of his she preserves for ever. What are candied violets in com- 

: ' 

Now it is all very well having gallant affairs under the southern 
sun, when you know there is a husband whom you adore dictating 
to a secretary whom you are too scornful to hate yet whom you 
rather despise, though you allow she has her good points, away 
north in the place you ought to regard as home. A gallant affair 
isn’t much good when you’ve got a bit of grit in your eye. Or 
something at the back of your mind. 

What’s to be done? The husband, of course, did not send his 
wife away. 

“You've got your secretary and your work,” she said. “There’s 
no room for me.” 

“There’s a bedroom and a sitting-room exclusively for you,” he 
replied. “And a garden and half a motor-car. But please yourself 
entirely. Do what gives you most pleasure.” 

“In that case,” she said, “T’ll just go south for the winter.” 

“Yes, do!” he said. “You always enjoy it.” 

“I always do,” she replied. 

They parted with a certain relentlessness that had a touch of 
wistful sentiment behind it. Off she went to her gallant affairs, 
that were like the curate’s egg, palatable in parts. And he settled 
down to work. He said he hated working, but he never did any- 
thing else. Ten or eleven hours a day. That’s what it is to be 
your own master! 

So the winter wore away, and it was spring, when the swallows 
homeward fly: or northward, in this case. This winter, one of a 
series similar, had been rather hard to get through. The bit of 
grit in the gallant lady’s eye had worked deeper in, the more she 
blinked. Dark faces might be dark, and icy cocktails might lend a 
glow, she blinked her hardest, to blink that bit of grit away, with- 
out success. Under the spicy balls of the mimosa she thought of 
that husband of hers, in his library, and of that neat, competent 
but common little secretary of his, for ever taking down what he 
said! 

“How a man can stand it! how she can stand it, common little 
thing as she is, I don’t know!” the wife cried to herself. 
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She meant this dictating business, this ten hours a day inter. 
course, @ deux, with nothing but a pencil between them: and a flow 
of words. 

What was to be done? Matters, instead of improving, had 
grown worse. The little secretary had brought her mother and 
sister into the establishment. The mother was a sort of cook-house- 
keeper, the sister was a sort of upper maid: she did the fine laundry, 
and looked after “his” clothes, and valeted him beautifully. It 
was really an excellent arrangement. The old mother was a splen- 
did plain cook, the sister was all that could be desired as a valet-de 
chambre, a fine laundress, an upper parlour-maid, and a table 
waiter. And all economical to a degree. They knew his affairs 
by heart. His secretary flew to town when a creditor became dan- 
gerous, and she a/ways smoothed over the financial crisis. 

“He,” of course, had debts, and he was working to pay them off. 
And if he had been a fairy prince who could call the ants to help 
him, he would not have been more wonderful than in securing this 
secretary and her family. They took hardly any wages. And they 
seemed to perform the miracle of loaves and fishes daily. 

“She,” of course, the wife who loved her husband, but helped 
him into debt, and she still was an expensive item. Yet when she 
appeared at her “home,” the secretarial family received her with 
most elaborate attentions and deference. The knight returning 
from the Crusades, didn’t create a greater stir. She felt like Queen 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth, a sovereign paying a visit to her faithful 
subjects. But perhaps there lurked always this hair in her soup: 
Won’t they be glad to be rid of me again! 

But they protested No! No! They had been waiting and hop- 
ing and praying she would come. They had been pining for her 
to be there, in charge: the mistress, “his” wife. Ah, “his” wife! 

“His” wife! His halo was like a bucket over her head. 

The cook-mother was “of the people,” so it was the upper-maid 
daughter who came for orders. 

“What will you order for to-morrow’s lunch and dinner, Mrs 
Gee?” 

“Well, what do you usually have?” 

“Oh, we want you to say.” 

“No, what do you usually have?” 
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“We don’t have anything fixed. Mother goes out and chooses 
the best she can find, that is nice and fresh. But she thought you 
would tell her now what to get.” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I’m not very good at that sort of thing. 
Ask her to go on just the same; I’m sure she knows best.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to suggest a sweet?” 

“No, I don’t care for sweets—and you know Mr Gee doesn’t. 
So don’t make one for me.” 

Could anything be more impossible! They had the house spot- 
less and running like a dream: how could an incompetent and 
extravagant wife dare to interfere, when she saw their amazing 
and almost inspired economy! But they ran the place on simply 
nothing! simply marvellous people! And the way they strewed 
palm-branches under her feet! 

But that only made her feel ridiculous, as if she were the ass, 
and the Crucifixion was next week. 

“Don’t you think the family manage very well?” he asked her 
tentatively. 

“Awfully well! Almost romantically well!” she replied. “But 
I suppose you’re perfectly happy?” 

“T’m perfectly comfortable,” he replied. 

“T can see you are,” she replied. ‘Amazingly so! I never knew 
such comfort! Are you sure it isn’t bad for you?” 

She eyed him stealthily. He looked very well, and extremely 
handsome, in his histrionic way. He was shockingly well-dressed 
and valeted. And he had that air of easy aplomb and good-humour 
which is so becoming to a man, and which he only acquires when 
he is cock of his own little walk, made much of by his own hens. 

“No!” he said, taking his pipe from his mouth and smiling 
whimsically round at her. “Do I look as if it were bad for me?” 

“No, you don’t,” she replied promptly: thinking, naturally, as 
a woman is supposed to think nowadays, of his health and comfort, 
the foundation, apparently, of all happiness. 

Then, of course, away she went on the backwash. 

“Perhaps for your work, though, it’s not so good as it is for you,” 
she said, in a rather small voice. She knew he couldn’t bear it if 
she mocked at his work for one moment. And he knew that rather 
small voice of hers. 
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“In what way?” he said, bristles rising. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered indifferently. “Perhaps it’s 
not good for a man’s work if he is too comfortable.” 

“I don’t know about that!” he said, taking a dramatic tum 
round the library and drawing at his pipe. “Considering I work, 
actually, by the clock, for twelve hours a day, and for ten hours 
when it’s a short day, I don’t think you can say I am deteriorating 
from easy comfort.” 

“No, I suppose not,” she admitted. 

Yet she did think it, nevertheless. His comfortableness didn’t 
consist so much in good food and a soft bed, as in having nobody, 
absolutely nobody and nothing to contradict him. “I do like to 
think he’s got nothing to aggravate him,” the secretary had said to 
the wife. 

“Nothing to aggravate him” !—what a position fora man! Fos 
tered by women who would let nothing “aggravate” him. If any- 
thing would aggravate his wounded vanity, this would! 

So thought the wife. But what was to be done about it? In 
the silence of midnight she heard his voice in the distance, dictating 
away, like the voice of God to Samuel, alone and monotone, and 
she imagined the little figure of the secretary busily scribbling 
shorthand. Then in the sunny hours of morning, while he was 
still in bed—he never rose till noon—from another distance came 
that sharp insect-noise of the typewriter, like some immense grass- 
hopper chirping and rattling. It was the secretary, poor thing, 
typing out his notes. 

That girl—she was only twenty-eight—really slaved herself to 
skin and bone. She was small and neat, but she was actually wom 
out. She did far more work than he did, for she had not only to 
take down all those words he uttered, she had to type them out, 
make three copies, while he was still resting. 

“What on earth she gets out of it,” thought the wife, “I don’t 
know. She’s simply worn to the bone: for a very poor salary, and 
he’s never kissed her, and never will, if I know anything about 
him.” 

Whether his never kissing her—the secretary, that is—made it 
worse or better, the wife did not decide. He never kissed anybody. 
Whether she herself—the wife, that is—wanted to be kissed by 
him, even that she was not clear about. She rather thought she 
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didn’t. What on earth did she want then? She was his wife. 
What on earth did she want of him? 

She certainly didn’t want to take him down in shorthand, and 
type out again all those words. And she didn’t really want him to 
kiss her: she knew him too well. Yes, she knew him too well. If 
you know a man too well, you don’t want him to kiss you. 

What then? What did she want? Why had she such an 
extraordinary hang-over about him? Just because she was his 
wife? Why did she rather “enjoy” other men—and she was re- 
lentless about enjoyment—without ever taking them seriously? 
And why must she take him so damn seriously, when she never 
really “enjoyed” him? 

Of course she had had good times with him, in the past, before— 
ah! before a thousand things, all amounting really to nothing. 
But she enjoyed him no more. She never even enjoyed being with 
him. There was a silent ceaseless tension between them, that never 
broke, even when they were a thousand miles apart. 

Awful! That’s what you call being married! What’s to be 
done about it? Ridiculous, to know it all and not do anything 
about it! 

She came back once more, and there she was, in her own house, 
a sort of super-guest, even to him. And the secretarial family de- 
voting their lives to him. 

Devoting their lives to him! But actually! Three women 
pouring out their lives for him day and night! And what did they 
get in return? Not one kiss! Very little money, because they 
knew all about his debts, and had made it their life-business to get 
them paid off! No expectations! Twelve hours’ work a day! 
Comparative isolation, for he saw nobody! 

And beyond that?—nothing! Perhaps a sense of uplift and im- 
portance because they saw his name and photograph in the news- 
papers sometimes. But would anybody believe that it was good 
enough ? 

Yet they adored it! They seemed to get a deep satisfaction out 
of it, like people with a mission. Extraordinary! 

Well, if they did, let them. They were of course rather common, 
“of the people,” there might be a sort of glamour in it for them. 

But it was bad for him. No doubt about it. His work was get- 
ting diffuse and poor in quality—and what wonder! His whole 
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tone was going down—becoming commoner. Of course it was bad 
for him. 

Being his wife, she felt she ought to do something to save him. 
But how could she? That perfectly devoted, marvellous secre. 
tarial family, how could she make an attack on them? Yet she’d 
love to sweep them into oblivion. Of course they were bad for 
him: ruining his work, ruining his reputation as a writer, ruining 
his life. Ruining him with their slavish service. 

Of course she ought to make an onslaught on them! But how 
could she! Such devotion! And what had she herself to offer in 
their place? Certainly not slavish devotion to him, nor to his flow 
of words! Certainly not! 

She imagined him stripped once more naked of secretary and sec- 
retarial family, and she shuddered. It was like throwing the naked 
baby in the dust-bin. Couldn’t do that! 

Yet something must be done. She felt it. She was almost 
tempted to get into debt for another thousand pounds, and send 
in the bill, or have it sent in to him, as usual. 

But no! Something more drastic! 

Something more drastic, or perhaps more gentle. She wavered 
between the two. And wavering, she first did nothing, came to no 
decision, dragged vacantly on from day to day, waiting for suffi- 
cient energy to take her departure once more. 

It was spring! What a fool she had been to come up in spring! 
And she was forty! What an idiot of a woman to go and be forty! 

She went down the garden in the warm afternoon, when birds 
were whistling loudly from the cover, the sky being low and warm, 
and she had nothing to do. The garden was full of flowers: he 
loved them for their theatrical display. Lilac and snowball bushes, 
and laburnum and red may, tulips and anemones and coloured 
daisies. Lots of flowers! Borders of forget-me-nots! Bachelor’s 
buttons! What absurd names flowers had! She would have called 
them blue dots and yellow blobs and white frills. Not so much 
sentiment, after all! 

There is a certain nonsense, something showy and stagey about 
spring, with its pushing leaves and chorus-girl flowers, unless you 
have something corresponding inside you. Which she hadn’t. 

Oh, heaven! Beyond the hedge she heard a voice: a steady, 
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rather theatrical voice. Oh, heaven!—he was dictating to his sec- 
retary in the garden. Good God, was there nowhere to get away 
from it! She looked around: there was indeed plenty of escape. 
But what was the good of escaping? He would go on and on. She 
went quietly towards the hedge, and listened. 

He was dictating a magazine article about the modern novel. 
“What the modern novel lacks is architecture’—Good God! 
Architecture! He might just as well say: What the modern novel 
lacks is whalebone, or a teaspoon, or a tooth stopped. 

Yet the secretary took it down, took it down, took it down! No, 
this could not go on! It was more than flesh and blood could bear. 

She went quietly along the hedge, somewhat wolf-like in her 
prowl, a broad, strong woman in an expensive mustard-coloured 
silk jersey and cream-coloured pleated skirt. Her legs were long 
and shapely, and her shoes were expensive. 

With a curious wolf-like stealth she turned the hedge and looked 
across at the small, shaded lawn where the daisies grew imperti- 
nently. “He” was reclining in a coloured hammock under the 
pink-flowering horse-chestnut tree, dressed in white serge with a fine 
yellow-coloured linen shirt. His elegant hand dropped over the 
side of the hammock and beat a sort of vague rhythm to his words. 
Ata little wicker table the little secretary, in a green knitted frock, 
bent her dark head over her note-book, and diligently made those 
awful shorthand marks. He was not difficult to take down, as he 
dictated slowly, and kept a sort of rhythm, beating time with his 
dangling hand. 

“In every novel there must be one outstanding character with 
which we always sympathize—with whom we always sympathize 
—even though we recognize its—even when we are most aware of 
the human frailties—” 

Every man his own hero, thought the wife grimly, forgetting 
that every woman is intensely her own heroine. 

But what did startle her was a blue bird dashing about near the 
feet of the absorbed, shorthand-scribbling little secretary. At least 
it was a blue-tit, blue with grey and some yellow. But to the wife 
it seemed blue, that juicy spring day, in the translucent afternoon. 
The blue bird, fluttering round the pretty but rather common 
little feet of the little secretary. 


++ 
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The blue bird! The blue bird of happiness! Well I’m blest!— 
thought the wife. Well I’m blest! 

And as she was being blest, appeared another blue bird, that is, 
another blue-tit, and began to wrestle with the first blue-tit. 4 
couple of blue birds of happiness, having a fight over it! Well I’m 
blest! ' 

She was more or less out of sight of the human preoccupied pair, 
But “he” was disturbed by the fighting blue birds, whose little 
feathers began to float loose. 

“Get out!” he said to them mildly, waving a dark-yellow hand- 
kerchief at them. “Fight your little fight, and settle your private 
affairs elsewhere, my dear little gentlemen.” 

The little secretary looked up quickly, for she had already begun 
to write itdown. He smiled at her his twisted whimsical smile. 

“No, don’t take that down,” he said affectionately. “Did you 
see those two tits laying into one another?” 

“No!” said the little secretary, gazing brightly round, her eyes 
half blinded with work. 

But she saw the queer, powerful, elegant, wolf-like figure of the 
wife, behind her, and terror came into her eyes. 

“T did!” said the wife, stepping forward with those curious, 
shapely, she-wolf legs of hers, under the very short skirt. 

“Aren’t they extraordinarily vicious little beasts?” said he. 

“Extraordinarily!” she re-echoed, stooping and picking up a 
little breast-feather. “Extraordinarily! See how the feathers fly!” 

And she got the feather on the tip of her finger, and looked at it. 
Then she looked at the secretary, then she looked at him. She had 
a queer, were-wolf expression between her brows. 

“T think,” he began, “these are the loveliest afternoons, when 
there’s no direct sun, but all the sounds and the colours and the 
scents are sort of dissolved, don’t you know, in the air, and the 
whole thing is steeped, steeped in spring. It’s like being on the 
inside, you know how I mean, like being inside the egg and just 
ready to chip the shell.” 

“Quite like that!” she assented, without conviction. 

There was a little pause. The secretary said nothing. They 
were waiting for the wife to depart again. 

“T suppose,” said the latter, “you’re awfully busy, as usual ?” 

“Just about the same,” he said, pursing his mouth deprecatingly. 
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Again the blank pause, in which he waited for her to go away 
n. 

“I know I’m interrupting you,” she said. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I was just watching those two 
blue-tits.” 

“Pair of little demons!” said the wife, blowing away the yellow 
feather from her finger-tip. 

“Absolutely!” he said. 

“Well, I’d better go, and let you get on with your work,” she 
said. 

“No hurry!” he said, with benevolent nonchalance. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t think it’s a great success, working out of doors.” 

“What made you try it?” said the wife. “You know you never 
could do it.” 

“Miss Wrexall suggested it might make a change. But I don’t 
think it altogether helps, do you, Miss Wrexall ?” 

“T’m sorry,” said the little secretary. 

“Why should you be sorry?” said the wife, looking down at her 
as a wolf might look down half benignly at a little black-and-tan 
mongrel. “You only suggested it for his good, I’m sure!” 

“I thought the air might be good for him,” the secretary ad- 
mitted. 

“Why do people like you never think about yourselves?” the 
wife asked. 

The secretary looked her in the eye. 

“T suppose we do, in a different way,” she said. 

“A very different way!” said the wife ironically. “Why don’t 
you make him think about you?” she added, slowly, with a sort of 
drawl. “On a soft spring afternoon like this, you ought to have 
him dictating poems to you, about the blue birds of happiness flut- 
tering round your dainty little feet. I know J would, if I were his 
secretary.” 

There was a dead pause. The wife stood immobile and statu- 
esque, in an attitude characteristic of her, half turning back to the 
little secretary, half averted. She half turned her back on every- 
thing. 

The secretary looked at him. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “I was doing an article on the 
Future of the Novel.” 
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“T know that,” said the wife. ‘“That’s what’s so awful! Why 
not something lively in the life of the novelist?” 

There was a prolonged silence, in which he looked pained, and 
somewhat remote, statuesque. The little secretary hung her head, 
The wife sauntered slowly away. 

“Just where were we, Miss Wrexall?” came the sound of his 
voice. 

The little secretary started. She was feeling profoundly indig. 
nant. Their beautiful relationship, his and hers, to be so insulted! 

But soon she was veering downstream on the flow of his words, 
too busy to have any feelings, except one of elation at being so 
busy. 

Tea-time came: the sister brought out the tea-tray into the gar- 
den. And immediately, the wife appeared. S! : had changed, and 
was wearing a chicory-blue dress of fine cloth. The little secretary 
had gathered up her papers and was departing, on rather high heels. 

“Don’t go, Miss Wrexall,” said the wife. 

The little secretary stopped short, then hesitated. 

“Mother will be expecting me,” she said. 

“Tell her you’re not coming. And ask your sister to bring an- 
other cup. I want you to have tea with us.” 

Miss Wrexall looked at the man, who was reared on one elbow 
in the hammock, and was looking enigmatical, Hamletish. 

He glanced at her quickly, then pursed his mouth in a boyish 
negligence. 

“Yes, stay and have tea with us for once,” he said. “I see straw- 
berries, and I know you’re the bird for them.” 

She glanced at him, smiled wanly, and hurried away to tell her 
mother. She even stayed long enough to slip on a silk dress. 

“Why, how smart you are!” said the wife, when the little secre- 
tary reappeared on the lawn, in chicory-blue silk. 

“Oh, don’t look at my dress, compared to yours!” said Miss 
Wrexall. They were of the same colour, indeed! 

“At least you earned yours, which is more than I did mine,” said 
the wife, as she poured tea. “You like it strong?” 

She looked with her heavy eyes at the smallish, birdy, blue-clad, 
overworked young woman, and her eyes seemed to speak many in- 
explicable dark volumes. 

“Oh, as it comes, thank you,” said Miss Wrexall, leaning 
nervously forward. 
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“It’s coming pretty black, if you want to ruin your digestion,” 
said the wife. 

“Oh, I’ll have some water in it, then.” 

“Better, I should say.” 

“How’d the work go?—all right?” asked the wife, as they drank 
tea, and the two women looked at each other’s blue dresses. 

“Qh!” he said. “As well as you can expect. It was a piece of 
pure flummery. But it’s what they want. Awful rot, wasn’t it, 
Miss Wrexall ?” 

Miss Wrexall moved uneasily on her chair. 

“It interested me,” she said. ‘Though not so much as the 


novel.” 
“The novel? Which novel?” said the wife. “Is there another 


new one?” 

Miss Wrexall looked at him. Not for worlds would she give 
away any of his literary activities. 

“Oh, I was just sketching out an idea to Miss Wrexall,” he said. 

“Tell us about it!” said the wife. “Miss Wrexall, you tell us 
what it’s about.” 

She turned on her chair, and fixed the little secretary. 

“T’m afraid—” Miss Wrexall squirmed—‘I haven’t got it very 
clearly myself, yet.” 

“Oh, go along! Tell us what you have got then!” 

Miss Wrexall sat dumb and very vexed. She felt she was being 
baited. She looked at the blue pleatings of her skirt. 

“T’m afraid I can’t,” she said. 

“Why are you afraid you can’t? You're so very competent. 
I’m sure you’ve got it all at your finger-ends. I expect you write 
a good deal of Mr Gee’s books for him, really. He gives you the 
hint, and you fill it all in. Isn’t that how you do it?’ She spoke 
ironically, and as if she were teasing a child. And then she glanced 
down at the fine pleatings of her own blue skirt, very fine and 
expensive. 

“Of course you’re not speaking seriously?” said Miss Wrexall, 
rising on her mettle. 

“Of course Iam! I’ve suspected for a long time—at least, for 
some time—that you write a good deal of Mr Gee’s books for him, 
from his hints.” 

It was said in a tone of raillery, but it was cruel. 

“I should be terribly flattered,” said Miss Wrexall, straighten- 
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ing herself, “if I didn’t know you were only trying to make me fee] 
a fool.” 

“Make you feel a fool? My dear child!—why, nothing could 
be further from me! You're twice as clever, and a million times 
as competent as I am. Why, my dear child, I’ve the greatest ad. 
miration for you! I wouldn’t do what you do, not for all the 
pearls in India. I couldn’t, anyhow—” 

Miss Wrexall closed up and was silent. 

“Do you mean to say my books read as if—” he began, rearing 
up and speaking in a narrowed voice. 

“I do!” said his wife. “Just as if Miss Wrexall had written 
them from your hints. I honestly thought she did—when you were 
too busy—” 

“How very clever of you!” he said. 

“Very!” she cried. “Especially if I was wrong!” 

“Which you were,” he said. 


re 


“How very extraordinary!” she cried. ‘Well, I am once more 
mistaken !” 

There was a complete pause. 

It was broken by Miss Wrexall, who was nervously twisting her 
fingers. 

“You want to spoil what there is between me and him, I can see 
that,” she said bitterly. 

“My dear, but what és there between you and him?” asked the 
wife. 

“I was happy working with him, working for him! I was happy 


working for him!” cried Miss Wrexall, tears of indignant anger 
and chagrin in her eyes. 

“My dear child!” cried the wife, with simulated excitement, 
“go on being happy working with him, go on being happy while 
you can! If it makes you happy, why then, enjoy it! Of course! 
Do you think I'd be so cruel as to want to take it away from you?— 
working with him? JI can’t do shorthand and typewriting and 
double-entrance book-keeping, or whatever it’s called. I tell you, 
I’m utterly incompetent. I never earn anything. I’m the parasite 
on the British oak, like the mistletoe. The blue bird doesn’t flutter 
round my feet. Perhaps they’re too big and trampling.” 

She looked down at her expensive shoes. 

“If I did have a word of criticism to offer,” she said, turning 
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to her husband, “it would be to you, Cameron, for taking so much 


from her and giving her nothing.” 

“But he gives me everything, everything!” cried Miss Wrexall. 
“He gives me everything!” 

“What do you mean by everything?” said the wife, turning on 
her sternly. 

Miss Wrexall pulled up short. There was a snap in the air, and 


a change of currents. 

“I mean nothing that you need begrudge me,” said the little sec- 
retary rather haughtily. “I’ve never made myself cheap.” 

There was a blank pause. 

“My God!” said the wife. ‘You don’t call that being cheap? 
Why, I should say you got nothing out of him at all, you only give! 
And if you don’t call that making yourself cheap—my God!” 

“You see, we see things different,” said the secretary. 

“I should say we do!—thank God!’ rejoined the wife. 

“On whose behalf are you thanking God?” he asked sarcas- 
tically. 

“Everybody’s, I suppose! Yours, because you get everything 
for nothing, and Miss Wrexall’s, because she seems to like it, and 
mine because I’m well out of it all.” 

“You needn’t be out of it all,” cried Miss Wrexall magnani- 
mously, “if you didn’t put yourself out of it all.” 

“Thank you, my dear, for your offer,” said the wife, rising. 
“But I’m afraid no man can expect fwo blue birds of happiness to 
flutter round his feet; tearing out their little feathers!” 
With which she walked away. 

After a tense and desperate interim, Miss Wrexall cried: 
“And really, need any woman be jealous of me!” 
“Quite!” he said. 

And that was all he did say. 
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THREE EPITAPHS 


BY ALFRED KREYMBORG 


TRAVELLER 


Here is one 

who could never afford 
a trip around the earth 
and now the earth 

is kind to him 

and takes him round 
the sun. 








WHITE IN THE DARK 


One 

stark night 
the snow 
regarded her 
and so 
regarded her 
it made 

and laid 

a blanket 
till it shone 
in the dark. 


CHANGE 


There’s many a word 

I’ve used carelessly 

and some I’]1 abuse to the end, 

but as I grow older 

I’m colder and careful 

in the presence of the strange word, 
friend. 


‘ Courtesy of the Kraushaar Galleries 


BY GASTON LACHAISE 


WOMAN'S HEAD. 








MEMORIES 
BY LEON SRABIAN HERALD 


Vv 
CURVES ON THE ROAD 


E was a foreigner—in Detroit—where destiny had brought 

him, an immigrant boy, his emotions in play like the 
lightning. His nation had been wiped out and these fellow- 
countrymen among whom he found himself, were labourers. He 
was with them but not of them, understanding what they said to 
him, but not able to explain to them, himself. 

Taking an untrodden road he left his compatriots and thrust 
himself into loneliness, which at first like a dark museum, gradually 
revealed its monuments. Then with a desire to plunge into Ameri- 
can life after this purgatory, he sought refuge, shelter, and 
guidance, in a Protestant church where he could at least shake 
hands with people, sing, and talk with them after service. 

On a Sunday morning’s walk as he passed a church which was 
attended by youths from a neighbouring mechanical college, and 
saw all young men—no elderly people or young women—enter- 
ing the church about twelve o’clock, he mingled with them and 
entered also. These young men and their leaders, however, were 
discussing the undiscussible with such precision, with such definite- 
ness, with such detachment from the body with which they argued, 
that he found himself losing rather than gaining. Any discussion 
the roots of which did not spring from the body, that infinite body 
with all its senses, he thought groundless. No subterfuge in his 
experience had been so quickly abandoned as this one. 

Again he thrust himself into loneliness as a sword into its proper 
sheath. 

Having found no moment of home life in this vast and at the 
same time devastating land, he had still his own memories of 
home. Though that home was now no more, nor were any of 
his relatives alive, memories were memories—even more real to 
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him than the recent news that his land had perished with eve 
single soul. However, as the news grew mature, it expelled gay 
childhood memories. His native land had perished, and with it, 
every soul. Each pulse of his body kept repeating this. 

Then, new to him though not as yet much loving him, America 
entered the World War. 

Propaganda had acted upon him like a powerful chemical. He 
flamed and boiled to go to war. Several times he went to Head- 
quarters to enlist, but was an alien and could not be accepted. His 
prayers at last were answered: the law was changed and he was 
permitted by the army to become an active part of it. 

He was full of longing to say good-bye to someone—to any 
one. He must give his secret to someone, but in the whole city there 
was no one to whom to entrust it. Then he thought of a small 
town about twenty-five miles away in which he had gone to high 
school, when it had seemed beyond his power to struggle all alone 
in a large city. This was Pontiac, Michigan. He had made 
friends there and a poem of his, Meditation, had been published 
in the high-school monthly. 

_In that town lived Melanie, a girl who had been nice to him 
although he had been so shy, his vocabulary so short, that he had 
not dared to approach her in more than monosyllables. Miss 
McWilliams, who taught algebra, had arranged her class alpha- 
betically, and since Melanie’s last name began with H, Herald sat 
next to her. Melanie had often explained to him things he did 
not understand, had corrected his spelling, and when the teacher 
said anything amusing, would look at him with contagious humour. 
He had been indeed fortunate to sit next to her, for she was the 
prettiest girl in the class and very popular. 

How clearly he could visualize that day on which a poem of 
his had appeared in The Tomahawk and how Melanie came up 
to him in the school cafeteria and said, ‘““You are an author now, 
aren’t you? We are so proud of you.” Then she and Sidney, the 
editor of the paper, sat with him to eat their lunch—a true 
encomium, this distinction. Melanie must have liked him or 
she would not have been so cordial. She was the only girl who 
had even as nearly as that, come to participating in his life. 

Another eager memory occurred to him and seemed to justify 
his making a visit to that memorable town which was to him the 
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fower-pot of America. The soul of this incident was Sidney. 
Once when Herald had been out of work for a long time and had 
told Sidney that he would have to give up attending school in 
order to support himself, his wing-heeled companion had, on the 
spur of the moment, said he would ask help from his father—and 
his father gave help, good help; but what was it compared with 
the son’s gift, of himself—the incomparable expression and ideal 
of America? With money which Sidney’s father lent him, he 
bought a pair of shoes—first-class, expensive. Had he been a 
little wiser, more clever and not shy, he could perhaps have been 
an author. As it was, he had not in his pocket enough money to 
live on. 

Making up his mind to go back to Pontiac, he started as soon as 
he could and when he arrived, went directly to the office of the 
high-school annual, The Quiver. There he found Sidney, its 
editor, and promptly as if she had been summoned, Melanie 
appeared. When she caught sight of Herald as she stood in the 
door, smiling and beautiful in her spring clothes, she exclaimed, 
“Look who’s here!” 

Herald had been away for several years and Sidney, fearing 
that Melanie might have forgotten him, introduced them; then 
saw his error, for they were looking at each other in a trance of 
attentive enthusiasm. She asked him about his life in the city 
and he told her—nothing of the truth. He had been poor but 
would not admit it, at least not to her. When he told them that 
he expected to enlist, they sympathized with the plan so eagerly 
that he was filled with pride and dreams of future success. He 
was successful now. These people were glad to have his secret 
which he had given them without reserve, and what he had given 
was nothing compared with what he had received. He asked 
Melanie to write to him when he was in the army and she 
said she would be only too glad to. Why not? Sidney promised 
to send him books, and the annual. This was victory. Exalted 
with a prince’s pride, he went away proclaiming his joy from 
a height. 

The trains in Detroit were packed; the air was beautiful with 
waving handkerchiefs. There was not a person on the platform 
that Herald knew. His spirit flagged and he wished that Mel- 
anie were in the crowd. But immediately he felt as if there 
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were after all, no special bond of union between himself, Mel. 
anie, and Sidney. Once more, he seemed to himself utterly 
detached from the world and its blood—its people. Nevertheless, 
when the train started, he brought out his handkerchief and waved 
it. If only one person had been there to wave to him! 

Sitting then took the place of looking; calm and retrospection, 
the place of exclamation. The superintendent of the Sunday School 
of which Herald had become a member, appeared just then— 
Mr Hasbrouck, and “Three cheers” to him, and many more— 
diverted everyone’s attention. 

“Well, Johnson! Hello, Smith! Hello, Herald! I am proud 
of you all, boys!” exclaimed Mr Hasbrouck, turning to right and 
left. “If you need anything or want to ask any questions, don’t 
hesitate to come to me.” Herald felt sudden pleasure because 
Mr Hasbrouck had mentioned his name and had put his hand 
on his shoulder. He thought his old officer was to be his new 
officer, and it was something to feel that he knew someone to whom 
he would be able to go with questions, until he had become ac 
customed to the new life. 

The train stopped occasionally and beverages, sandwiches, and 
cigarettes were served by beautiful aristocratic women, in the 
prime of life. Beautiful women, serving young men! The mean- 
ing of this was obscure to Herald, but why insist upon a meaning. 
The fact was plain: beautiful women serving unknown, never 
to-be-known young men. He had never in his past life, in America, 
experienced anything like this, and wished that he might go on 
travelling in order to continue to receive from the hands of beauty. 

The train reached its destination—Camp Wheeler, Georgia— 
late at night. Mr Hasbrouck had disappeared and the non-com- 
missioned officers fell upon the new recruits as on so much booty. 
Stiff voices and the occasional glitter of a sword or gun brought the 
new quota to the tents where each man was given a bag and told to 
fill it with straw and use it as his mattress. 

By putting on uniforms, by being inoculated, by drilling and 
smoking picked-up cigarette-stubs, plain citizens were in a few 
days turned into brave soldiers. But such was not the experience 
of all. Herald was poisoned by the first inoculation; his arm 
began to swell and fever assailed him, which is even now one of 
his strongest memories—his lips rising like dough. He was not 
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bothered by duties nor by medical care, but was left to himself 
like a farmer’s old horse. Then finally with his blanket around 
him, he sought an open, quiet place in the sun. His legs were 
shaky and uncertain as if he had been given them for the first 
time, to experiment with. The sun seemed scarcely warmer than 
the shade; he shivered. A new sun would have to appear in the 
sky of his life—a new antidote. 

And it did. If those who saw him that morning thought he 
had with him merely a letter, they were mistaken. There was 
with him one whom only he could see: the letter was as a warm 
hand in his, the words of it were not only in writing but audible, 
captivating, healing. This first letter to him from Melanie, 
he read and reread; and each time it meant more to him; each 
time he understood it better. He magnified its meaning, made a 
glorious world out of it, and lived in it, hardly able to think back 
to the time when he had longed to be what he was now—receiving 
such letters from such a person. The moment was ineffaceable. 
To enlist in the army it seemed, was like inheriting a vast estate 
and he was to receive it. A mere letter made him feel that he 
was somebody. It aroused him to action. He went about trying 
to make friends and everyone responded as if he had received 
not a letter but a universal reference. 

After three weeks when recruits had been assigned to various 
regiments, Herald was made clerk of one of the companies. This 
was indeed a piece of luck. If Melanie had not written to him 
God knows what would have become of him. In the Intelligence 
Test, to the question, Occupation? he had answered, Writing. 
He had been writing since the year after he had come to America. 
A poem of his had been published in the high-school monthly 
and another in the city’s best newspaper, on the art page; he had 
also some knowledge of typewriting. All of these things had 
perhaps helped him to become company clerk. 

As recruits in this one gigantic organization, there were pro- 
fessional men, salesmen, labourers, students, loafers. Men who 
were undoubtedly leaders of the community at home were mere 
children in this much talked of, as yet unknown life of the army. 
To pick up cigarette-stubs, match-stems, cuds of chewed tobacco, 
to hold a dish and stand in line was bad; but was it not good, 
very good to know what an army is and the glory it stands for? 
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Any prince whose preaching of peace is worth the hearing must be 
a student of war. An army goes to war, but comes home to peace, 

On the other hand, the camp was exactly the place for a certain 
type who cared not what they ate or did so long as they were 
free to use their fertile lingo, their little dotted bones, lose money, 
or make others lose it. 

And there was yet a different kind of soldier in no way connected 
with any other type or class—the foreign born, without chauvinism, 
patriotism, or even self-interest. And how could they be otherwise 
when they neither knew the language of the country nor the 
purpose of the war! not being sure whether it was here they wished 
to live or go back to their homes. Consequently their attitude was 
considered by everyone, unfair to the country, and their com- 
plaints were regarded as cowardice. The native born discussed 
their misgivings more intelligibly and were the blind discussing 
the elephant whereas the foreign born were dumb, unable to say 
head or tail. 

One morning, that is to say at daybreak, a razor misunderstood 
the use for which it had been made and cut deep. A voice struggled 
hard to create words, but was hindered by blood and could not 
bloom. Hurrying soldiers saw on the floor a defeated pair of arms 
and legs. “Go!” shouted the feet; “Reach!” exclaimed the arms; 
“T can’t!” moaned the head. 

“He cut his throat just like that!” said one. 

His tent mates said, “He is a Lithuanian. He couldn’t speak 
English.” 

“T’'ll be damned!” said the sergeant in the flannel shirt, as he 
buttoned his pants. 

That morning when Herald went to the swamp back of the 
camp to look for flowers, an early crane in the water was searching 
for its food and he turned elsewhere. A cluster of architectural 
may-flowers accosted him. “Man dead; we must die!” they said, 
and a rusty vegetable can which had been thrown away, became 
their bier. On the floor of the tent the sun fell like an outstretched 
hand. He put the can of flowers in it. 

He was solitary—of no class—a combination of the native and 
the foreign understanding; he was full of aspirations. But like 
a fruit-tree Jaden with treasure under which its weak system comes 
asunder, he knew not as yet how to keep the body perfect. He 
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had been taught and therefore knew, only the care of the mind 
apart from the science of the body. He did not as yet know how 
to keep shining this master-key to the infinite. He was so unaware 
of what builds and of what wrecks the body, that his ignorance 
was equal to that of a physician—of many physicians. Accord- 
ingly, the food he had been eating, had been eating him—rusting 
that golden key instead of shining it. A damp, dank period this— 
of his life in the army. A suspicion of difficulty had begun to 
dawn upon his mind, but scientific perception is shy, not introduc- 
ing itself gallantly, and to have to analyse a problem was tedious 
to him. 

He took sick, or rather recognized his incapacity, and went to 
the doctor, saluting as he entered the tent in an unsoldierly 
manner. The doctor suppressed a smile, but ordered him to salute 
again. He saluted properly but could not as yet stand like a 
soldier. Finally when he had done both tolerably well, the 
officer began to question him, asking everything, and invariably 
the soldier blushed, as when asked, “Don’t you feel something 
when you see a girl’s legs?” Then he was asked about his diges- 
tion and answered that it was perfect, for like the doctor he 
knew nothing about it. He was given some pills and told to come 
again. The second time he went, but not a third time. 

One morning while in charge of recruits who had been appointed 
to police the street, he was given orders by a corporal who relieved 
him, to go to an unknown destination. He went, asked, asked 
again, and went—to hospital-ward number twenty. As he stopped 
in front of another ward to ask directions from within this prison- 
like building, violent cries—screams smote his ears. He looked 
at the building again, saw heavily barred windows, looked ahead, 
saw ward number twenty, and became dizzy with apprehension. 
It was not a horror of jails that inspired him with fear, but a 
forgotten incident of which the memory now poignantly assailed 
him. 

In Pontiac when he was attending school with a friend named 
Bert Lyman, with whom he also lived at the Y. M. C. A., Bert 
asked him one day to take a walk. As soon as they had started, 
his companion told him that they were going to see “the deer” and 
they found themselves presently at the rear of the insane asylum. 
Herald had almost forgotten Bert’s remark about the deer, when 
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a group of girls from the windows of an upper story began to 
shout, sing, and address them. Bert laughed, slapped his knee, 
and gazed at Herald with a childish exuberance. Nearly every 
word the girls had said was branded on his memory: “That’s him, 
look! That’s my sweetheart’s cap! O come! Take me! Have 
another kiss!” and many other frantic, unhealthy exclamations, 
Not to fall short of his promise, Bert had then shown him in 
the woods the real deer which gazed at them as Herald had been 
gazing at the unfortunate girls. The boys went home by another 
road, passed several men near the asylum, who were walking about 
aimlessly, who called out to them. When Herald stopped to 
answer them, Bert chuckled again. 

The company clerk looked at ward number twenty and dis- 
missing the past from his mind, walked in alone, tense with fear. 
He went up to a lieutenant, the only person in the room, and told 
him he had been sent there he did not know why, could the 
lieutenant please tell him? The doctor told him—for the lieutenant 
was a doctor—that he was to stay there, and showed him a bed 
not far from the desk. 

Nothing happened that day except that he wrote something— 
a poem. That is, he could not see that anything was happening. 
The next day he asked the doctor to be so kind as to tell him why 
he was there, and the indirect answer which he received, invaded 
him like a disease. Not knowing himself a peculiar patient, he 
asked the third day for permission to take a walk. The refusal 
intensified his suspicion, the more that he was shown a heavily 
wired balcony all for himself. Standing in his cage, he waited 
for such sounds as he had heard from the asylum when with his 
high-school companion, Bert Lyman. No such words came 
from his own lips, but a sufficient number came ¢o him. To walk 
the length of this spacious cage, was to attain the climax of life— 
to be met face to face by insanity. Adjacent to him, at one end 
of this great promenade, was a smaller cage and it was a group 
of men in this cage—men convicted of abnormality—who told him, 
as doctors had not told him, what and where he was. Not seeing 
or feeling any sudden stroke of lightning, he was charred. The 
living tree had by this sudden metamorphosis become a burnt 
thing—charcoal. 

Feeling that they had been intruded upon, his new neighbours 
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looked at him uneasily as he stood watching them, then resumed 
their discussion of war and of the army. Some, who were talking 
about themselves, were under the impression that they were gen- 
erals from whom power had been usurped by envious officers. They 
thought these enemies of theirs had put them behind bars and 
explained how they would get even with them as soon as they 
were out. Some crouched on their haunches, confused and con- 
fusing, with a faraway look in their eyes. The new inmate looked 
at them, seeking among them, a parallel to himself. Which case 
was similar to his own? Was his behaviour just like that of any 
one of these? Was he really insane? But he was not put with 
them. Theirs was a regular prison with heavy bars—and small, 
while his was large; he was by himself, and there were only heavy 
screens to shut him in. This thought resuscitated him. 

Soon the men were summoned from inside; whereupon they 
leaped to the door on top of each other like dogs, with growing 
eyes, and a great noise; except the brooding ones who remained as 
they were, frothing. Although they came back incredibly soon, 
it must have been a dinner call for they brought portions of food 
out into the cage. A patient whom he recognized as the man who 
thought he was a general, tried to force food into the mouth 
of one of the men who could not eat. His victim neither rejected 
the food nor accepted it, but sat like a stone, his back to the 
wall. The general then beat him persistently and ordered his as- 
sistant generals to open the unconscious mouth. The food was 
pushed in but came out like a slow-moving land-slide—awesome, 
terrifying. And again the unmerciful beating began. 

“You must not do that, they can’t eat!” exclaimed the insane 
neighbour. The general ceased everything, gave a histrionic look 
around, and perceiving the source of the insulting voice, came to- 
ward the offender, swearing. Iron bars, a hair dividing hell from 
heaven, stopped him. He shook his fist, and then the bars, growl- 
ing contumaciously, “You damned spy! You've found me again, 
have you?” Herald shrugged and retreated, fearing the authorities 
might catch him in this brawl. 

Relying on letters which he had received from Melanie, to 
relieve his bitterness, the prisoner fumbled in his pocket till he 
found one and read it standing, for there was nothing in the cage 
on which he could sit down. He protested to Melanie with blur- 
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ring eyes that he did not know why he was in this place. He had 
himself walked to it to find himself a prisoner, perhaps insane; 
that is all he knew. An insane companion even, would have been 
better to him than solitude. The second day the doctor had said 
good morning, to test him of course. 

Encouraged to hope that perhaps another word might come, 
he took a step forward, but the doctor had already turned his back. 
The company clerk turned his back also and looked beseechingly 
into space as if to find there, a human being. The doctor was the 
only person he was allowed to see and he could not talk even 
to him. 

The first night there had been a guard to watch him; the first 
morning the doctor had greeted him; the second night no guard 
watched him; the third day the doctor came and sat with him, 
and talked to him. How could he know that this kindness was 
mere medical diplomacy? He accepted it all in good faith. It 
was not so terrible after all except that another doctor came and 
cross-examined him, asking questions that it was hard work for 
the prisoner to answer, harder than labouring. His mouth an- 
swered in words, his body in perspiration. 

“What is your occupation?” 

“IT have never had one. I have worked at nearly everything 
but have had no regular job.” 

“Why not?” 

“T have always wanted to write. No job interested me very 
long.” 

“Did you come into the army with that spirit?” 

“No, sir. I enlisted because I wanted to go across.” 

“What do you write?” 

“Poetry.” 

“To what school do you belong? What is your style?” 

“In structure I should say that my work follows Whitman’s; 
in feeling, Poe’s.” 

The doctor raised his eyebrows and stared expansively at the 
company clerk, who thought he had made a mistake. 

“Have you specimens of your work that I could see?” 

The patient gave the doctor In Your Eyes, a piece later pub- 
lished in Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. 

“May I keep this to consult with my colleague about?” enquired 
the doctor by way of command. 
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“Are you in love?” he continued. 

Herald’s face dropped with shyness, his heart beat and pressed, 
without volition. 

“Yes,” like a bird from the infinite, shot into the trap of the 
questioner’s mind. 

“Does she love you?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Have you asked her?” 

“No.” 

“JT will talk this over with another doctor,” he said, leaving, 
“and see what we can do for you.” 

The prisoner was not now so depressed for he had just received 
a letter from Melanie which he went to the balcony to read in 
safety. “Dear Leon: What you say is beautiful. We have read 
it over and over, Sidney and I, and don’t think we could let 
you be lonely. You must look handsome in uniform, do send 
us your picture. . . . Mother is improving. She thanks you, and 
sends you her best wishes. We are sure you will be advanced 
and be a great success. You are fortunate to be a company clerk 
helping doctors and lawyers, while others who have had greater 
success in civilian life are still privates. We look forward to 
hearing from you. Melanie.” 

He lived on a height not realizing that the words of friends 
are passing clouds on one’s horizon, that friends are of all persons, 
those least able to prophesy; the very opposite of what they pre- 
dict seems usually to happen. Melanie’s letter was a drug, 
inducing dreams that were swift and clear, and sleep that was 
fast and deep. In the morning he woke early and relived the 
visions of the past night, permitting them to go deeper—to in- 
clude Melanie herself. But such thoughts were like affected 
lungs, sound in spots and dotted all over. Memories of home 
and the recent army experience alike, were bespattering evidences 
of disease. The world of body, the world of mind, were in the 
hands of doctors. The patient was better acquainted with the 
world of the imagination than with that of the body, but could 
he prove it when doctors said no? 

Two corporals came in, saluted, handed some papers to the 
doctor, talked with him a moment, and left. Soon they came 
back, leading half a dozen men, saluted, and left. The doctor 
beckoned to him to add himself to the miscellany, and the clerk, 
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thinking he had been set free, cheerfully said good-bye to the 
doctor. But a black curtain was to let itself down before his eyes, 
for his greeting was ignored. Perhaps the doctor had not noticed 
the good-bye. In any case he refused to be daunted, and hope 
was high though chained. Could a mind fed on imagination, 
accept such reality? Perhaps he was going to be free. There was 
nothing the matter with him. Perhaps he was to take charge of his 
duties—distribute the mail, and dispense good news again, to his 
lonely associates. Perhaps he was soon to go to Europe; to face 
devastation and die there. No, not that—to come back with 
victory. 

He was imposing shadows on reality. .They had taken only a 
few steps when the guards halted them in front of a tent. One of 
the corporals went in, came out, stood the men in line, and ushered 
them in. Herald brushed his eyes. Never had he seen so many 
generals and officers. The fact that the guards were armed sug- 
gested to him the terrifying truth, and he shrank from it dumb- 
founded. As the men were questioned, he finally realized that 
this was an insane platoon. He was the last to be examined and 
understood little of the diagnosis which was made by the doctor 
before the officiating generals, and which was concluded by a 
reading of the poem. Glancing sarcastically at the perplexed 
patient the doctor said, “It is a beautiful thing,” and the generals 
who had not been listening to the poem, nodded—looking at him 
also. This too was doctorial diplomacy for studying the patient’s 
reaction. He was not informed of the particulars of the case, 
but was told that he was discharged. 

Outside the tent, alone, unidentified, indefinite, infinitesimal, he 
found himself at a crisis of his life, wrecked, discredited, without 
power to walk. His manhood gone, his soldiery taken from him, 
where could he go? The lad burst into tears. Someone from the 
tent came out, one of the generals, no doubt, and told him there 
was nothing much the matter with him, but that he could not 
stay in the army. The outcast replied, “If—if I am like that 
why don’t you take care of me? Where can I go in this condition? 
I have no place, no one to go to,” but the man had disappeared. 

The disclaimed one moved as though dead—conscious only of 
being that. He heard the band play—it was his dirge, his funeral 
march. He was himself, the sole follower of his dead self. Would 
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that dead self now go to Heaven, a Heaven of self-discovery, 
where one is not bound by what others have to say? Was this 
earth now renounced, to have resurrection and become an Elysium 
without precedent? The dead walked with dead thoughts. With 
dead wings he flew. The touch of his feet to the ground was that 
of one who walks in sleep. On a distant hill, a place still known 
to the living by the name of The Hundred and Eighteenth Field 
Artillery Headquarters, was a stopping-place for the dead, such 
dead as he, and he went there to rest. On the hill another band 
was playing; another regiment was drilling—to further remind 
him that he was no longer a part of such vividness—that it was 
all remote from him. 

Next day—the dead himself received the report of his death. 
He read the strange document for hours and two words were like 
smoking sticks in his eyes, like the sharp steel piece which darts 
into the whale’s body in its death sea; two words: Dementia 
Praecox—smoke to blind sight, harpoons for killing a whale. He 
could not before God, save himself; he was caught. What did 
Praecox mean? Perhaps it was one of the best words in the 
language, an antidote to the evil of the word Dementia. Perhaps, 
combined with the first word, it meant only a temporary, mild 
attack of some passing affection. He was aware of a heaviness 
in his head, a phenomenon unlike sleeplessness, unlike being beaten, 
tired, starved, or even worry. In reality it was like a piece of 
paper wrapped around a green bush, soon to be torn away by the 
wind. But his knowledge was as limited as that of the Pilates 
who had passed sentence on him. He stood mute, in prayer, that 
they be forgiven for casting him out as insane. 

He presented his discharge to the lieutenant, who did not know 
the meaning of the word Praecox, and sent him to the Chaplain. 
“Chaplain”; it was a good name. He presented the paper, en- 
treated an explanation, and asked if he could not remain in the 
camp and perform some other duty, for his longing to stay and 
be of service was like a hunger. But as soon as the Chaplain had 
read the two words, he quickly shut the door again to be safe 
from the insane man—protected, free. The Chaplain was there 
to help the soldiers, but this one was after all, no longer a soldier. 
It seemed a literal interpreting of the Bible text: From him that 
hath not, even that which he hath, shall be taken away. The 
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seeker of enlightenment was shut like a plague from the door of the 
representative of mercy, shut out by a door which was meant to 
be open. 

Herald knew of no other door on which to knock and left the 
camp like a beaten dog—yelping—running through children he 
had played with, without even wanting to look at their faces, 
Or have you seen a tree, uprooted by a convulsive storm, its roots 
in the air, a hollow beneath, a fallen tree closely clasping its 
shadow? O jealous shadow, passionate shadow, bearing its own 
tree to the ground that it may have it in its arms! O jealous 
death, beckoning, enticing life into its arms! O jealous death, 
dancing like a shadow until life is prostrated on the ground! 

As nature’s wind to nature’s tree, so is man’s decision to his 
fellow-man. 

To be continued 


ELEMENT 
BY STERLING NORTH 


Beneath your momentary mask 
The wind lies drowsy on the sea; 
No sound of waves along the sand 
Gives access to the mystery. 


The waters of my life run swift 
In curves that follow either shore; 
Above the rushing silvery swirl 
The grey gulls cry and soar. 


Oh we may meet, with passion merge 
And lash the cliffs in autumn weather, 
Or fall like rain in some deep pool 

And lie down quietly together. 
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ITALIAN LETTER 


March, 1927 


UNDAMENTALLY, there are two ways of approaching 
poetry. There are minds which are incapable of ever going 
beyond the word or the line, beyond that which in poetry is sen- 
suously pleasing and gives rise in us to the kind of satisfaction 
which is afforded by any highly skilled product of dexterity; to 
these, poetry is but a sort of verbal magic, it is a craft consisting 
merely in the combination of verbal sounds. And again there are 
minds which have the power of passing immediately from the 
word to the thing, from the sound to the soul, from the sensuous 
appearance to the spiritual substance, to the human wisdom or folly 
which is, after all, not only the root, but the whole tree of poetry. 
Therefore every poem is written in two distinct languages, can 
be apprehended according to two different meanings; of which the 
first, however, is hardly a true language, hardly a significant mean- 
ing. Therefore the humanities have, and have always had through 
the centuries, two separate aspects, and now appear as mere gram- 
mars, or rhetorics, or poetics, and now as histories, philosophies, 
moralities, sciences of life and of the soul. To the grammarian, 
a word, or a line, or a poem is a solid mechanical reality, to be 
described and classified in conformity with certain laws which are 
abstracted from, and verified by its material structure; to the his- 
torian and the philosopher, and, more simply, to the ideal candidus 
lector, a word, or a line, or a poem is a transparent spiritual symbol 
to be understood and relived in its absoluteness and individuality, 
obedient only to the creator spiritus which has placed upon it the 
stamp of its power. 

I believe this distinction to be not only true, but almost obvious. 
Yet, if we should try to examine the facts of the most recent 
literary history in its light, it would lead us to conclusions of a 
singularly paradoxical flavour. The grammarian has undergone a 
strange metamorphosis, and though he may still be met with in 
his original shape in the universities and academies, he will be 
found more often among the literary reformers, posing as a pure 
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poet, and advocating the most complete release from all the laws 
and rules which it was his business, in his former incarnations, to 
establish and enforce. Not being altogether stupid, he has suc. 
ceeded in understanding that those laws and rules were not what 
they pretended to be, the essence of poetry, nor even indispensable 
to its growth. He understands this only in relation to the laws 
and rules of the past, which have been specifically criticized by 
the philosopher and the historian; any thought of the absolute 
uniqueness and spirituality of poetry, however, is far above him, 
and essentially contrary to his nature. If he is to subsist at all, 
he must have some sort of law or rule: he cannot live in the rarefied 
atmosphere of the high peaks, nor stand the strain of an intellectual 
life in which his judgement should be guided no longer by recog. 
nized standards, but only by the immediate contact with, and the 
direct experience of spiritual reality. Between the particular, con- 
crete, ineffably individual, historically determined word, or line, 
or poem, on one side, and the universal idea of poetry on the other, 
he must build his little bridges, or rather, he must convert that uni- 
versal idea, which he is unable to apprehend in its purity, into a 
definite material pattern. And the pattern is easily drawn, by a 
mere process of inversion: if neither morphology, nor syntax, nor 
prosody, nor any kind of poetics is poetry, then poetry is that 
which has neither form, nor order, nor metre, nor composition ; and 
that which shows any trace of the old form and order, then ceases 
to be poetry. 

Such is the common origin of our many attempts in the last 
twenty-five years to create, programmatically, a “new” poetry. It 
would be superfluous to name schools, to point to patterns, but 
Futurism is a good name for all the schools, a name pregnant with 
unconscious irony; and vers libre may stand for all the patterns: 
a contradiction in the very terms of the expression. A Futurist 
may also be a poet, or a true poem may be written in what is called 
vers libre; as a poet, however, the Futurist places himself ir- 
remediably in the past, and, as poetry, the vers ceases to be /ibre, 
submitting itself to a metre, though different from any other, yet 
not less strict. But do our Futurists—as fanatically opposed to 
anything that does not conform to their particular brand of free- 
dom as the old grammarians were opposed to any kind of freedom 
—do they honestly believe that there was ever a poet who was 
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not a new poet, who was not, when compared with the poets who 
had preceded him, a poet of the future? Or that any poem was ever 
written in a metre which was not a new metre, which was not the 
metre of that particular poem, and of no other poem? If this is 
what they believe, then the identity of the Futurist with the Gram- 
marian is irrefutable. 


These considerations apply to modern poetry, and to a certain 
extent, to modern music, and all modern art, throughout our West- 
ern world. They apply with greater force, however, where, as in 
the case of modern Italian poetry, no outstanding personality suc- 
ceeds in solving the riddle of the times with the apparition of an 
unpredictable and yet necessary synthesis of old and new, such as 
every original aesthetic creation inevitably is. We are going 
through an age of transition, a twilight of poetry; and perhaps the 
new grammarians, with their experimenting curiosity and their 
unreasoned intolerance, perform a function which is ultimately an 
emphasizing of the poverty of contemporary inspiration and of 
our desperate craving for poetry. 

I can well remember those first years of the century in which the 
publication of Carducci’s collected poems, of d’Annunzio’s Laudi, 
of Pascoli’s Poemi Conviviali gave us constantly the sense of draw- 
ing breath in an atmosphere in which the translation of reality 
into the music of myths was a normal happening; an atmosphere 
which seemed to be still that of the third great season of Italian 
poetry, after the Trecento and the Cinquecento, the season of the 
Risorgimento, inaugurated by Parini and Alfieri, and reaching 
down to us, through Foscolo, Manzoni, and Leopardi, with Carducci 
and his two disciples. But looking back on those years, the per- 
spective is now not a little altered. Carducci is still to us the last 
poet of the great lineage, the last great maestro d’umanita, a 
classic both in the narrow and in the wider sense of the 
word: in his strict and voluntary adherence to the models of the 
past (his deepest note of originality was struck in the imitating of 
classical metres) and in his devotion to a task entrusted to him by 
generations of poets—a service far transcending our brief span 
of mortal life; above all, in the purity and clearness with which 
he gave expression to a powerful and passionate poetical person- 
ality, exquisitely and almost romantically sensitive to the pathos 
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of its own history and destiny. But d’Annunzio was already of 
another age, of an age which was losing, with all its other reli- 
gions, the religion of poetry as well; with him the ars Jonga, though 
in words still pretending to be a dedication to immortality, becomes 
in fact but an ornament of the vita brevis, when indeed it is other 
than the vicarious satisfaction of a thoroughly earthly lust. (This 
age, in European Literature, begins with Byron, who shifted the 
centre of gravity from the poem to the poet, as, with Napoleon, the 
Empire became but the shadow of the Emperor.) D’Annunzio 
was no longer a classic, only a dilettante and an archaeologist; his 
work, like Tennyson’s, is a vast cemetery of illustrious forms, and 
like Wilde’s, a museum of brilliant and pompous masks and 
costumes to be employed, not on the tragic stage, but for the daily 
performances of life. The disproportion between the magnificence 
of the phrase, the incomparable wealth of literary trappings, and 
the merely personal contents is abolished only when in his mo- 
ments of self-oblivion and of harmonious inspiration, the /wssuria 
is no longer dominant either as an overpowering immediate interest 
or as the subtle corruptor of the poetical into the oratorical (practi- 
cal) word, but is at last fused and dominated in the sphere of 
musical contemplation and myth-creation. After each visitation 
of grace, however, the disproportion returns increased by the neces- 
sity of constantly replacing with a new and greater magnificence 
the materials rapidly deteriorating, the words and rhythms and 
phrases emptied of all meaning by the strain of the inhuman uses 
to which they have been put. The great hour of his life, in fact, 
found this spendthrift a beggar.’ 

It is not quite so simple to explain in what way Pascoli also 
helped to bring the classical tradition to its close, and to produce 
that feeling of hopeless poverty which prevails to-day. Between 
Croce’s partly negative verdict, and the unintelligent, undiscrimin- 
ating admiration of devotees, as fanatic as Browning’s, and as they 
—and even less justifiably—looking for the sage in the poet, one 
feels somehow that the whole truth has not yet been said, and that 


1 Ttalian literary criticism has been constantly at work on the d’Annunzio 
problem—especially during the last twenty years. After Croce’s essays, 
and the books of Borgese and Gargiulo, Flora’s recent D’Annunzio 
(Napoli, Ricciardi) may be regarded as the conclusion of this long dis- 
cussion, reached through a keen and vigilant consciousness of both the 
distinction between and the coincidence of moral and aesthetic values. 
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there is something in him that still eludes the critics. But this 
elusive, still undefined something is to be looked for where, through 
all his weaknesses and his mannerisms, he succeeds in striking a 
clear note of song, of a quality which had not been heard before in 
Italian poetry. As in d’Annunzio, Pascoli’s felicities also gleam 
through a dense foliage of superfluities, not magnificent and high- 
sounding, but humble, good, charitable, painful, and at times ex- 
ceedingly irritating. Readers of Latin ought to see his Carmina: 
he is probably the only original poet in the Latin tongue which 
Europe has had since Politianus and Pontanus; his Latin, though 
impeccable, is a language of his own—but what a minutely 
wrought, exasperated, and perverse language! Latin, after Pascoli, 
might well be given up in despair. To the same minute, persistent, 
perverse elaboration he submitted Italian words and metres, pur- 
suing an ideal which ought to be called onomatopoetic rather than 
poetic. Poetry which, according to his explicit theory, is the work 
of the fanciullino in the man, becomes with him a highly com- 
plicated game, and a very earnest one, as all children’s games are; 
and you feel all the time that in his opinion there are substances 
and qualities, objects and aspects, which are poetic in themselves, 
and which it is the task of the poet to capture in the craftily con- 
trived nets of his words and metres. The more the word and the 
metre strive ‘to simulate, and almost to identify themselves with, 
the poetic thing, the more they lose in genuine expressive power, 
in that truly poetic quality which cannot be recognized through any 
of their abstract material attributes, being, each time that it reveals 
itself, the sudden, irrevocable, eternalizing flash of a new creative 
act. The only poetic thing in the world is a poem. 

Though in every respect as different from each other as two 
men and two poets can be, d’Annunzio and Pascoli converge into a 
sort of poetic materialism, a parte subjecti in the former, a parte 
objecti in the latter, but equally remote in both from the classic 
conception of poetry. It was hard, after their experience, to keep 
one’s faith either in the transcendence of poetry or in the spirituality 
of metrical language. 

Other influences were at work at the same time; particularly 
that of French decadentism and symbolism. Verlaine, Mallarmé, 
Laforgue, Maeterlinck, Jammes, and a few years later Rimbaud, 
Péguy, Claudel, were successively hailed as the inventors of pre- 
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cisely that kind of poetry which was entirely adequate to the needs 
of the times. In each case, the individual poetic tonality, that which 
made each of them, in greater or lesser measure, a poet, was felt 
in a vague way only; but peculiarities of content, mannerisms of 
form, were closely observed, and more or less precisely imitated, 
It was somewhat tacitly admitted that the new poetry had to 
be distinguished by clearly definable characteristics: new subjects, 
new words, or at least words new to the language of poetry, new 
metres. The extra-temporal values were lost sight of in the ex- 
clusive search for the frisson nouveau: it was mainly through these 
influences that poetry came to be considered a mere function of the 
age, a fashion, as fleeting and impermanent as all fashions are. 
Marinetti and his followers, with their frank denial of the 
survival of poetic, and therefore of all spiritual values, were the 
most logical exponents of this crisis. Only those aspects of modern 
civilization which are peculiar to it: machinery, and the life of the 
great industrial city, the airplane and the mechanical war, were 
worthy of the new song. The human element, as the one which 
shows a deplorable tendency to maintain certain fundamental char- 
acters through all ages, was to be suppressed altogether: for the 
“psychology of man” the “obsession of matter” was to be sub- 
stituted. The materialism implicit and concealed in d’Annunzio 
and Pascoli exploded here in all its nakedness, defeating the ends 
which it was supposed to serve: a piece of machinery, detached 
from the mind which has forged it and uses it, is but a fragment of 
matter, and therefore more timeless, more incapable of receiving 
a date, than the most elementary movement of the human soul. 
And history had its revenge, since it is impossible to be modern 
except in relation to and by contrast with that which is apprehended 
as old or ancient, and yet acknowledged as being somehow identical 
with ourselves: there can subsist no difference without a similarity. 
To suppress all—even formal—similarity, however, Marinetti 
preached the suppression not of man alone, but of all verbal tenses 
except the infinitive, of all adjectives and adverbs, and of the signs 
of punctuation. Substantives were to be placed “a caso, come 
nascono,” and always in couples, each being regularly followed 
by the one to which it is bound by some arbitrary analogy. Such 
was the rhetoric of the parole in liberta, with which Marinetti, de- 
ducing with Alexandrine ingenuity the extreme consequences of 
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the French literary movement before they were ripe on their own 
soil, foreshadowed Dada and German Expressionism. 

In one thing at least this new rhetoric was a complete success: 
the works which it produced were so essentially modern, so much 
of and for the instant, that at the distance of a few years they are 
all buried and forgotten. They had what life they ever possessed 
only through the viva voce of Marinetti himself, who is to-day 
the oldest man I know, being still, now that he is almost fifty, that 
which he was at twenty-five. As to his followers, even their names 
are lost, except for a few, like Palazzeschi and Govoni, who were 
associated with him through purely extrinsic and practical motives. 
Palazzeschi and Govoni belong in fact to the Crepuscolari, the 
Twilight Poets, and their place is by the side of Corazzini, Moretti, 
Martini, and Gozzano. They all move in a different world, not 
of energy and mechanics, but of childish and childishly described 
emotions, of small and stuffy provincial interiors, of abandoned 
gardens, of béguinages, of convents, of hospitals, of Pierrots and 
marionettes, of little comic tragedies, of the constitutional in- 
validity and the early death of poets: a second-hand world, ob- 
viously and even unashamedly, Verlainian, Laforguian, Jam- 
mesian; yet, for some of them at least, not without some personal 
justification, since both Corazzini and Gozzano died of consump- 
tion, the one being little more than a boy, the other still a very 
young man. Their method is the reverse of Marinetti’s: not the 
brutal acceptance of extreme deductions, but a hopeless despair of 
poetic values consoled by the semi-ironical contemplation of a 
thoroughly fictitious, and even to the poet himself quite unimpor- 
tant, poetic content. The poet is continually asking to be forgiven 
for spending his time on trivial matters, and assuring you that he is 
quite aware of the futility of his vocation. Do not be hard on 
him: he cannot escape his grotesque destiny! He is a child who 
shall never grow up. 

To this childish world a mock-childish language is thoroughly 
adequate. The Crepuscolari speak it piano, as if abashed at the 
sound of their own voice. Govoni recites endless sequences of free 
verse, wary of music, poems beginning and ending nowhere and 
everywhere, like those inferior organisms whose life is equally 
diffused in every cell of their bodies. Palazzeschi complicates his 
own free verse with a multitude of comic inflexions, of naive 
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rhymes, of verbal quips and cranks. But Moretti, Martini, and the 
most interesting of them all, Gozzano, employ the traditional 
metres with a wilful negligence, with a conscious irony, which is 
the exact formal counterpart of their slender and ironic, provincial 
and old-fashioned, poetic substance: they do not attempt to con- 
ceal the fact that to write lines of a constant number of syllables, 
and to adorn them with regularly recurring rhymes, is the most 
foolish occupation in the world, unless you succeed in showing 
that you are aware of your own foolishness even while persisting 
in it. 


This metrical scepticism was increased, in some of the more 
intelligent young writers, by a mistaken interpretation of Croce’s 
aesthetics. His concept of lyrical intuition, his discussion of tech- 
nique, seemed in a way to discourage every conscious effort of 
poetical composition. It seemed that poetry could be found no- 
where but in the most fugitive, most fragmentary, flashes of imagin- 
ation, and almost of sensation; and that, on the other hand, the 
most simple, the most trivial word or phrase should be anyhow, 
by definition, a poem. If these inferences were logically correct, 
Croce’s aesthetic theories would stand condemned by them; but 
it would not be difficult to prove that they misrepresent the very 
doctrine which they profess. Moreover even correct particular 
inferences of a general theory become false when converted into 
dogma or precepts: the aim of aesthetic science is not to guide the 
poet in his work, but to understand poetry in all its forms. Though 
mistaken, however, this interpretation helped poetry, in the years 
immediately preceding the war, to take refuge in prose and in prose 
fragments. Papini’s Cento Pagine di Poesia, Soffici’s Giornale di 
Bordo, which are deliberately fragmentary, Slataper’s Il Mio Carso, 
Serra’s Esame di Coscienza, and many scattered pages in Cecchi’s, 
Boine’s, and Jahier’s books, contain all the lyrical fire to which 
the literary movement centring round the Florentine paper, La 
Voce, was able to give birth. 

After the war, it is from the neo-classics of the Ronda that one 
should have expected an attempt to rehabilitate poetry and its 
language. But in fact they were all incongruously afraid of metre, 
with the only exception of Bacchelli, whose Poemi Lirici is one of 
the most unlyrical books ever written. It was their professed in- 
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tention to be writers and not poets, and even recently one of the 
most gifted among them, Baldini, has regretted his own early dis- 
affection from the singing word: a vain regret, after all, since he 
only sings who cannot help singing. So it happens that the one 
who figures as the poet of the neo-classic group is now Ungaretti, in 
whose very scanty poems, not unlike some of Tzara’s or Soupault’s, 
words are raised from their mere written value by an enormous 
implicit emphasis and, eventually, by the good-will of the reader. 

Older men, while these metamorphoses were taking place, silently 
cultivated their secluded poetical gardens. Adolfo de Bosis, a 
devoted friend of both Pascoli and d’Annunzio, a lover of Walt 
Whitman, a translator of Shelley, leaves, in his Amori ac Silentio, 
the noble legacy of a life dedicated to the disinterested service of 
the Muses. Enrico Thovez, whose critical activity was a con- 
tinuous battle against his contemporaries, not always succeeded in 
freeing his otherwise remarkable creative work from an obvious 
polemic and pedagogical bias. Riccardo Balsamo Crivelli, in- 
nocent of any programmatic sin, avows in his long poems in 
ottava rima, Boccaccino and Calugino, his spiritual affinity with 
and his technical dependence upon the Florentine poets of the 
fifteenth century, Lorenzo, Poliziano, and Pulci, singing his little 
song of “melancholy mirth” in a quiet, subdued, unequivocal tone. 
Francesco Gaeta has transferred into Italian words and rhythms, 
the voluptuous and melodious spirit of the Neapolitan canzone. 
(Nor should it be forgotten that the dialects of Naples and Rome 
preserve enough of their original vitality to give us two of our 
most notable poets—the Neapolitan Salvatore di Giacomo, and 
the Roman Cesare Pascarella.) Finally Vincenzo Gerace, who 
but a few weeks ago was crowned with the Mondadori Prize for 
Poetry, also belongs to the older generation, and is a disciple of 
Leopardi and Carducci. 

The continuity of poetic tradition may therefore appear to be 
less in danger now, than it was amid the clamours of the Futurists 
and the pathetic dirges of the Crepuscolari. The prodigal sons are 
now coming home: Papini’s Pane e Vino, published last year, is a 
collection of poems in the traditional metres, and Soffici’s Elegia 
dell’Ambra, which is just out, is written in regular blank verse. 
If it were not that one feels somehow that even orthodoxy may at 
times be but a new experiment in non-conformism (vide Cocteau’s 
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recent conversion to Catholicism and the traditional metres) ; and 
also, that it is impossible for a poetic language to be spoken with a 
true native accent except by him who has never conceived the pos. 
sibility of employing any other, one might almost believe that a 
laborious crisis has reached here its solution, and that more favour. 
able conditions for poetry will henceforth prevail beneath our skies, 

As for myself, when I am not thinking of poetry as a literary 
problem, but am tortured by that thirst for the divine music of 
the human soul which is one of the deepest needs of these our arid 
and unmusical times, I open a little, forgotten book by my un- 
fortunate friend of other and more luminous days, the composer 
Giannotto Bastianelli, in some of whose poems the purity of the 
image is equalled by the liquid grace of their rhythm: 


“Cuordigioia, per la festa settembrina 
della vendemmia 

chiede la vigna 

il tuo giovin viso d’oro;” 


or I listen to a voice from the underworld, that of the philosopher 
Carlo Michelstaedter, the little known author of that metaphysical 
masterpiece, La Persuasione e la Retorica, and once more I hear 
his solemn and not vain invocation to Death: 


“purché alla mia pupilla questa luce 
che pur guarda le tenebre si spenga, 
e pid non sappia questo ch’ ora soffro 
vano tormento senza via né speme, 
tu mi sei cara mille volte, o morte, 
che il sonno verserai senza risveglio, 
su quest occhio che sa di non vedere, 
si che Poscurita per me sia spenta.” 


But the student of contemporary literature would not find these 
two names in any discussion on modern Italian poetry, nor in the 
official anthology, Papini and Pancrazi’s Poeti d’Oggi. 


RAFFAELLO Picco. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“WORDS! WORDS!” 


Worps ANCIENT AND Mopern. By Ernest Weekley. 
amo. 163 pages. E.P. Dutton and Company. $2. 


° ORDS” is itself a word which enjoys to the utmost the 

magnificent privilege of the English language in respect 
of multiplicity of interpretation and application. I am not sure 
whether one popular instance of this in England itself has con- 
tinued in America: the instance in which “having words” with a 
person means having more or less of a quarrel with him. But it 
is certain that books on words have not always been written in a 
pacific spirit: and have still oftener—whether their writers meant 
it or not—been the occasion of battles. Nobody, however, need 
be afraid of breaches of the peace of letters in or because of this 
book of Professor Weekley’s; for it is a thoroughly good-blooded, 
good-natured, and good-tempered book: and perhaps there is only 
one point about which a possible glove might be found lying half 
perdu, or a suspicious gesture as of thumb-biting imagined. And 
what this point is nothing shall induce the present reviewer to say. 
That Mr Weekley suggests a philologist-guard to prevent poets 
or writers generally from making such blunders as Spenser’s over 
“derring-do” lays him open to no reproach: and is certainly not an 
undue magnification of his office. In fact, though he does not sug- 
gest this particular case, a very pretty picture might be made of a 
philological Greatheart gently removing the slug-horn from Mr 
Browning’s hero’s lips and pointing out that it was not a musical 
instrument. Of course there is room for slight difference of opinion 
now and then: but that only adds to the interest of the book. I 
have myself some difficulty in swallowing the suggested Arabic 
origin of Marchpane or Marzipan: and though I do not pretend to 
know that of Sedan-chair I do not think the local explanation 
“absurd.” How about Landau? Even sedes has in its favour 
that perhaps in no vehicle is the sé¢ting position of the traveller 
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more conspicuously contrasted with the walking of his or her 
fellow-creatures and -carriers before and behind. But this ap 
proaches a wrangle: which we have refused. 

And certainly it would be a very ill-conditioned person who 
would wrangle with Mr Weekley. He thinks that some of his 
articles, such as that on “anlace” may be “tough for general con- 
sumption”; but if they be found so it will not say much for the 
general’s teeth. The word seems always to have been a puzzle: 
and Chaucer himself, in using it, seems pretty certainly to have 
thought that it was, in the actual phrase that he uses elsewhere, 
a dagger “‘on a lace,” i.e. hanging on the girdle. Some took it as 
having to do with the ring (annulus) by which it would be 50. 
suspended: and others with the Provengal /az, a rather curious 
form of /atus—‘“‘the sword at the side” which phrase again actually 
does occur in no less important a connexion than that of Saint 
Peter’s striking at the arrest of Christ. But there seems no doubt 
that the word really is nothing more than a representative (by the 
very common process of metathesis or “change over” of letters) 
of the also common Old French alenas, a dagger, still represented 
in the modern language by a/éne applied to awls and perhaps other 
pointed things. This is one of the best examples of a first-rate 
etymological “hunt and kill” that one has recently read. Another 
of the same kind—though possibly the “kill” may seem to some 
more doubtful—is the chase of “Oriel,” which has been sometimes 
denied strict right as the name of a famous Oxford College, but 
which has, recently at any rate, been a godsend to the poets as an 
exceptionally beautiful word for a window. Whether one accepts 
or not the proffered origin from aureolum, corruption of auleolum, 
diminutive of au/a, and meaning rather a chapel, side-shrine, et 
cetera—the “window” being thus not strictly necessary—does not 
much matter. I own that it commends itself to me rather less 
than the “anlace.” But the hunt is fun even if one thinks that 
the quarry has got te ground and has not been “bolted and killed.” 

There is an agreeable miscellaneousness about these word-hunts 
which rather reminds one of the stories that old East Indians used 
to tell of actual hunting in those regions. The hounds, they said, 
were such curious mongrels between dog, wolf, jackal, and what 
not that there was a kind of free-masonry between chased and 
chasers, and when the hunted animal got a little tired he would 
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fall back into the pack, some member of which would obligingly 
take his place. All sorts of side issues turn up in Mr Weekley’s 
enquiries: though he generally sticks to his main quest. We shall 
























who probably never know whether our “orchard” is the strictly English 
f his “wort-yard”’ or a half-Latin reduplication of “hort [hortus] yard.” 
con- In discussing a certain picturesque but inelegant intensive, which 
r the has sometimes of late emerged into what is called literature, Mr 
zzle: Weekley does not mention an interesting use of it by Dryden in 
have his Essay on Satire with regard to the great “Zimri” picture of 
here, Buckingham in Absalom and Achitophel. It was not, he says with 
it as evident gratification, “bloody.” Now did he mean by that 
C 30. “savage,” “intending to wound,” or merely “violent,” “excessive” 
lous —a use which the word at the time certainly had? Probably there 
ally was a little of both: and the mixture would certainly fit Dryden’s 
aint peculiar satiric manner of what has been called “keeping the upper 
ubt hand”—never scratching or screaming or losing temper. 

the One may not be quite so positive as Mr Weekley is that the old 
Ts) explanation of the word “pagan” as meaning “a villager” is wrong, 
ited and the more modern one of “civilian,” right. Gibbon certainly 
her (as is admitted here) knew both: and one may feel rather inclined 
ate to admit both. The Christianized “cit” might very well regard 
her the unchristianized villager in one light, and the clergy with the 






more pious of the laity, regard one who was not a soldier of Christ 






as a pékin in another. 


















mut Cavillers may perhaps say that “democracy” and “monitor” 
an (in the warship sense) are rather out of place in such a book as 
ats this. Merely as a word, “democracy” has no puzzles: though of 
im, course one might write, not an article but a book or half a score of 
et books, as to its historical and political applications and associations. 
ot If on the other hand “monitor” though still used in pretty much 
Ss its original sense during the late war, has had that origin forgotten 
at in England, why the sarcasm that “the wider the extension of edu- 
” cation, the narrower the contraction of knowledge” must have 
tS some truth in it. 

d But this is not quite the sort of thing we want to talk about. 
i, I wonder whether Mr Weekley is right in identifying the verb to 
it “dicker”—which he quotes from, and which I have seen in, Ameri- 
d can books—with the substantive of the same spelling which I have 
d never before heard of or seen in English use outside of dictionaries. 
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Here it seems to mean specially a (decade) bundle of hides: and 
Mr Weekley attributes the American sense of “swapping” or “bar- 
gaining” to the former prominence of the fur-trade in the States, 
But does it not also mean to quarrel? Of course bargaining does 
often pass into quarrelling. But one would like more positive 
information about uses on both sides. That the passing of sub- 
stantive into verb is one of the properties and privileges of English 
wherever it is spoken is an undoubted truth: and one constantly 
and most properly asserted in this very book. But the jump in the 
present instance seems rather a wide one. 

However, as I have confessed a good deal of ignorance on both 
sides of this question, I will not be positive about it. I feel more 
rebellious to Mr Weekley’s demand that we should trace “‘codling” 
—the apple name—to coeur-de-lion because it has (éf it has) a 
hard heart. The apparent absurdity and what has just been called 
the wide jump—in spelling now—would not much matter. But 
és the codling’s heart particularly hard? And does the famous 
epithet refer to hardness of heart or to braveness of it?* The deri- 
vation used to be “coddle” in the sense of “cook,” with perhaps a 
further reference to the coddled or crumpled surface of the fruit 
when cooked : and this seems quite sufficient. Of course there is the 
old maxim of classical scholarship—the more difficult the reading, 
the likelier. But that is not quite indisputable in itself and in 
etymology it is very likely to tempt boldness to be too bold. 

Still, as has been said already, one is loath even to appear to 
quarrel with Mr Weekley, for his book is full of pleasant things. 
He quotes in a note an egregious novelist (mercifully unnamed) 
who wrote of “an Oxford gyp.” I can balance it with another 
who, in my earliest reviewing days, made his hero, a Cambridge 
undergraduate, “have a few holidays because of the death of the 
Greek Professor” —an event which, though it might cause a decent 
sorrow, could at neither University have the very slightest effect 
on the working-days or holidays of anybody in statu pupillari. I 
am on the other hand a little puzzled by his note on Jersey (the 
garment) “‘so called because originally knitted in Jersey—an island 
without sheep.” There is, or was, a cryptic joke between the two 


1 In Romance, of course, it means neither: but commemorates the actual 
wrenching out of the lion’s heart. 
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chief Channel Islands about certain animals, but this would hardly 
fitin. Besides, the original fisherman’s outside garment was surely 
called Guernsey not Jersey? “Jumper” from jzpon is not impos- 
sible and no doubt the sterner folk among etymologists would 
highly reprobate the suggestion “a garment you can jump into.” 
But “pull-over” which I do not think Mr Weekley brings in, 
may be thought to support this levity. I confess I did not know 
that the shorter form, “Jump,” was in Johnson. 

If this seems a desultory way of writing, it must be remembered 
that the book itself is and ought to be a place to browse over; one 
on which to pick up new pieces of information and to ruminate 
them with older knowledge and further suggestion all combined. 
That there must needs be not a little guess-work is certainly no 
objection to the game—games with no chance, no guess, no un- 
certainty about them are perhaps respectable but, at any rate to 
some unregenerate minds, rather uninteresting. There és interest 
in wondering, for instance, whether “plat” or “plot” is, in what- 
ever way it may be spelt or pronounced, originally two words or 
one. That the spelling or pronunciation does not, of itself, make the 
difficulty need not, of itself, matter. The confusion of a and o 
sounds in English is a firmly established license: and one doubts 
whether even Mr Weekley’s learning and ingenuity could produce 
any reason for the fact that in England, we invariably pronounce 
the -addle of “waddle” with the one sound and the -addle of 
“paddle” with the other. On the other hand it is certain that “plat” 
and “plot” in the sense of superficial space are indifferently used in 
sense but with the commoner sound of each vowel; while “plot” 
in the sense of the French complot has no historical exemplification 
of the a sound except in Titus Oatis’s “pla-a-t” though my Lord 
Foppington’s “stap” for “stop” and “marality” for “morality” 
approach it. Now, can these things be worked into support for a 
theory that there really are two words—the flat-space “plat” or 
“plot” deriving from the well-known Teutonic platt* and the 
other scheme or conspiracy “plot” from something else, perhaps 
not Teutonic? Mr Weekley thinks they can: and selects the 
French pelote—ball, or twist of string—for the purpose. The e 


! The Greek rAar-words and their Latin children may be left alone, with- 
out prejudice in any way. 
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is not really in the way of course: and the sense of “winding” wil] 
do perfectly. But there is a confirming fact of a most curious 
character, an exact parallel to which the present writer cannot at 
the moment remember. We have the phrase “the plot thickens’~ 
the French have the phrase “la pelote se grossit’” : this latter being 
taken by Littré as based on the growing of a snowball as it rolls, 
Now whether one of these phrases is a mere translation of the 
other, and in that case which is the original: whether the inter- 
change of “plot” and “pelote” rested merely on the close similarity 
of sound or on something older and more original: these and some 
other questions cannot fail to suggest themselves, and are much 
easier to ask than to answer. Some faint light may be derived from 
the fact that the earliest date given for our phrase is 1671, when 
French was being a good deal translated with us. The earliest 
instance of the French Mr Weekley does not give. But it may be 
observed that 1671 is before our famous or infamous “pla-a-t.” 

If these delights and others like them can move any one, he 
should certainly provide himself with this book. Purposely or 
not, there are several blank pages supplied at the end. But it is 
eminently a book for the good old practice of interleaving, which, 
somehow or other, one fancies to be rather less common, in England 
at least, than it used to be. The right sort of possessor would not 
find much difficulty in filling the interleaves even if he had thought- 
fully expanded them into foolscap quarto—perhaps the most ele- 
gant and agreeable format among the many that books take. 


GeEorGE SAINTSBURY 

















THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ALIVE 


Tue Vespasiano Memoirs. Lives of Illustrious Men 
of the Fifteenth Century. By Vespasiano da Bisticci. 
Translated from the Italian by William George and 
Emily Waters. London: G. Routledge and Sons; New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 8vo. 476 


pages. $5. 


RANCO SACHETTI invited his fellow men of letters twice 

a year to his villa. ‘For the history of literature” Vespasiano 
gives their names, with a brief note of each, and adds: “As a 
scribe I was included in the list of men so distinguished.” These 
few words at once characterize the Florentine bookseller and sum 
up his peculiar claim. Booksellers have often shown themselves 
likable. Though they have rarely come through in their own 
persons into literature, their living not only with books, but with 
the people—a select group in any age—who buy literature, has 
often ripened in them a humane dignity. Fifteenth-century 
Florence made a bookseller also a book-hunter and a publisher. 
The great Cosimo de’ Medici, as other men of wealth before and 
since, wished to have a library—a whole library. Impossible, in 
the opinion of Vespasiano, to buy it; it would have to be made 
by transcription. Since his commission was promptness without 
regard to cost, the expert bookman took on forty-five scribes and 
in twenty-two months finished two hundred manuscripts, a col- 
lection patterned on the library of Pope Nicholas. In everything 
but sheer size the case is. typical. As publisher and literary agent 
Vespasiano lived at the centre of the Renaissance. 

Thus the most obvious value of his book is documentary. His 
mere acquaintance with everybody of consequence, strewing his 
pages with names, has often guided historians to locations or has 
supplied missing links. The translation makes these more widely 
available in itself and by foot-notes adding dates and occasionally 
suggesting other references. To the same end it should have a 
better index. Under Argiropolo, for instance, and even Petrarch 
the references are short by at least half. Aurispa, Dante, Marsiglio, 
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Pontano, and Vergerio are left out. Grisolara, Guerino, Trabj- 
sonda, entered in the forms used by Vespasiano, should also ap- 
pear as familiar Chrysolaras and Guarino and at least as the 
Trapezuntios of page 138, if not as George of Trebizond. Nor 
will it readily occur to many readers to look for Poggio under 
Fiorentino, for Lionardo under Arezzo, or for William Gray under 
Ely. In such a book the index is peculiarly important. 

Though Vespasiano is sometimes too confused, often too canny, 
to help us far into fifteenth-century politics, he conveys surely the 
local pride of the Italian city state, the magnificent conception 
and practice of hospitality, the fine art of social intercourse, and 
above all the fame and the character of learning. He adds some- 
thing even to that immortal composite Il Cortegiano. The gentle- 
man-and-scholar there summarized here walks in the habit as he 
lived. An apostolic protonotary might be handsome and ele- 
gant; he also felt the need of literary style (204). The courtier 
Count Camarlingo, even as the Florentine banker, had to have a 
library (331). Narciso, Bishop of Miletus, had such fame for 
learning and dialectic that the Greek Argiropolo visited him to 
discuss the Platonic idea (202). The expertness of Pandolfo 
Pandolfini as ambassador is explained by his literary training 
(265). To be thoroughly a grandee, one had to show some serious 
interest in letters. 

Quite evidently this is not the illusion of the man who sold him 
books. It is abundantly confirmed by other testimony. What the 
bookseller has added is exact detail. To our sense of a high society 
permeated by learning he adds an expert’s information both as 
to the directions of study and as to the books themselves. Though 
the translators have unwisely omitted some of his lists, they give 
enough for a fair estimate. In his precious review of the Urbino 
library Vespasiano notes among “the modern writers,” most signi- 
ficantly for our understanding of the Renaissance, “all the works 
of Petrarch, both Latin and vernacular; all the works of Dante, 
Latin and vernacular; all the Latin works of Boccaccio” (103). 
In the survey prefixed to the life of Alessandra de’ Bardi he 
says: “Centuries after came Dante, and was a very great philosopher 
and theologian, as appears in his references to Latin literature; 
came Petrarch and Boccaccio, and through these three the Latin 
language began to revive after so many centuries of neglect” (442). 
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That such an estimate was evidently commonplace then, opens 
yistas of the preoccupations of his time. 

These are still largely medieval. The crude notion that the 
Renaissance was a revolution might be dispelled by this book 
alone. Aquinas is a matter of course; and for the Duke of Urbino’s 
library Vespasiano was careful to include also Hugh of St Victor 
and Bonaventure. Writers on medicine are the same as those 
mentioned by Chaucer. Barlaam and Josaphat is still going. The 
usual formula for proper education is: “He was master of all the 
seven liberal arts.” But logic, apparently medieval in programme 
and in general aim, seems to be widening in application; and 
rhetoric, though still bent on the cadences and elaboration of cere- 
monious letters, appears more characteristically in the oratory of 
occasion. Here, perhaps, is at once the most specific revival of 
antiquity and the clearest departure from the middle age. 

Beyond amassing this wealth of material has the bookseller 
achieved any significance of his own, any appeal fairly to be called 
literary? The translators, repeating Mai’s aspersions, add on their 
own account: “‘worse prose than Vespasiano’s has rarely been 
written” (5). Vespasiano’s own disclaimer, “‘such work is foreign 
to my calling” (15) though humble enough, gives more hope. He 
reminds us now and again that we must not expect Latin elegances 
of his vernacular; “but here,” he adds (go), “I have left out 
nothing of the truth.” He does not, indeed, write logically. Be- 
side Macchiavelli’s his composition is childish. But though in- 
consequential, he is not incoherent. Each item taken separately is 
easily intelligible. His sentences are those of the chroniclers, not 
those of the philosophers and orators. They run on rather 
pleasantly ; they run down less often than might be supposed from 
this translation. Composition in the larger sense he specifically dis- 
claims. But though what he offers as material is not composed, 
neither is it merely listed; it is often very effectively conveyed. 

For writing is not all composition; it is also style, and Ves- 
pasiano’s style, in spite of obvious faults, has certain achievements 
of its kind and of his own. “Not only'did men tremble, but also 
the walls around them” (263). “The state is in a bad way when 
the citizens are more powerful than the laws” (322). In a few 
such epigrams he imitates his learned patrons. More characteristic 
is a certain discreet suggestiveness, as in his demure summary of 
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Cosimo’s conscience. “Now Cosimo, having applied himself to 
the temporal affairs of the state, the conduct of which was bound 
to leave him with certain matters on his conscience . . . awoke to 
a sense of his condition, and was anxious that God might pardon 
him, and secure to him the possession of his earthly goods” (218), 

What is above all his own is picturesqueness, a relish for the 
colour and gesture of his time. He had an eye. The Duke of Urbino 
on his entry into Florence received from the Signoria two pieces 
of gold brocade and two bowls. His books were bound in scarlet 
and silver. Cardinal Branda’s nephews stood at table with napkins 
over their shoulders. Nicolao Nicoli, merchant and scholar, was 
connoisseur enough to see at a glance that the chalcedony on a 
boy’s neck was a “Policreto.” “Alessandra and the most beautiful 
and noble of the young women walked on either side of the chief 
ambassador, she holding his right hand and her companion his 
left. . . . The ambassador took from his finger a beautiful ring 
and gave it to Alessandra” (452). Piero’s triumphal return from 
his embassy to France (312) is equally bright with telling detail. 
Again and again Vespasiano makes us more keenly aware of the 
pageant of the Renaissance. At his best he can even make this 
art of immediacy flash with character. “Two big dogs,” said 
Cosimo to an opponent, “when they meet, smell each other and 
then, because they both have teeth, go their ways. Wherefore 
now you can attend to your affairs and I to mine” (225). Zembino 
had the courage to be a scholar. Dismissing his noble pupils, he 
went to his little Pistoia farm at harvest, laid up wine enough 
for a year, sold the grain, brought the cash back to Florence in a 
purse, hung this on the hat-rack, and took out of it every day his 
allowance, “which was two loaves and a bit more.” The trans- 
lators make him sell the wine too; and they withhold Vespasiano’s 
addition: “ ‘For this year I have nothing to think of but study 
and writing.’ And he did it too. He was a second Diogenes.” The 
Portuguese Velasco, “what with his learning, his insolence, his 
eloquence, and a voice that would have thundered round the 
world” (435), turned a consistory into melodrama. 

The British printing is excellent, the large octavo not too heavy 
to hold comfortably, the sixteen illustrations well chosen and well 
reproduced. In view of the extent and detail the proof-reading 
may be pardoned for the errors in the quotation from Caxton (3), 
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as for Dionisias (50), Siera (126), and pronotaio (204). Gregory 
of Nice (for Nyssa), however, must be charged to the translators; 
for elsewhere they have nodded over their long task. Pope 
Nicholas is said to have “overlooked” (vide tutto) Peter Lombard 
(33); Roberto, to have “slighted” (gwastare) the country (98). 
Leggere and Jezioni do not always imply “lectures.” Vittorino da 
Feltre was much more than “a professed Christian” (411). The 
loftiness of Pandolfo Pandolfini might have suggested happier 
rendering than “had truck with,” “confronted with lofty ideals,” 
and “escape the troubles and deterioration such cares may bring” 
(265). That last quite flattens Vespasiano’s “He was at con- 
stant pains not to debase his mind.” “In certain cases,” says the 
introduction, “a slight concentration has been deemed legitimate,” 
Perhaps, to the end of bringing Vespasiano within one volume; but 
paraphrase has hardly gained space enough to warrant the sacrifice 
of flavour; and actual omission should always have been indicated. 
Such slips will hardly impair the gift of most of Vespasiano 
in English. Students of history must still resort to the edition of 
Ludovico Frati,’ not only for its collated text, but for its preface 
and index. But readers whose intellectual pleasure does not in- 
clude Italian will be well content with what this translation gives 
abundantly, immediate contacts with the Italian Renaissance. 


Cuar.es Sears BALDWIN 





1 Bologna, 1892, 3 volumes, in the series Opere Inedite o Rare. This edition 
is strangely ignored by the translators. 








HELP FOR THE AGED 


Brerore THE BomBarDMENT. By Osbert Sitwell. 
r2mo. 344 pages. George H. Doran Company. 


$2.50. 


begin reading a book with a slight degree of scepticism, to 

realize after two pages that the reading is not to be a task, to 
suspect after two more pages that one has been amused, and to 
settle down comfortably in one’s best chair, after two more—the 
first little flourish of a chapter has but six—convinced that one 
is in for a good evening, is not a usual experience with the newer 
novels, but so it was mine with Mr Sitwell’s Bombardment. It 
gave me two memorable evenings, in fact, and caused me even to 
steal daylight hours that belonged to others, for once caught in the 
slow movement of the story there was no going on with one’s 
ordinary affairs until the fates of Miss Waddington and Miss 
Bramley (two old ladies, who, before this reading I should have 
passed unnoticed in the street, but who now are as vivid to me as 
Mrs Gamp, Miss Havisham, and certain other English friends) 
were decided; and long before these fates were decided, I recog- 
nized gratefully that the full-length portraits of these ladies were 
only outwardly mocking and that underneath or rather between 
the lines was unmistakably the deep sympathy that Baudelaire 
recommends as a basis for satire. When I rushed out, however, to 
tell my friends the interesting news that a slightly méchant and 
immensely entertaining book had arrived from England, all about 
a pack of incredibly old ladies, one of whom was the perfect in- 
carnation of all the “paid companions” that ever had been or 
were to be, my friends said, smilingly, “Oh, so you’ve read it, too?” 
As a news-monger I was a failure. On every reading-table the 
book lay uppermost. Not every reading-table, perhaps. I don’t 
think I am to be committed to the ignominy of having inadvertently 
admired a best-seller, but it is safe to say, in the contagious lan- 
guage of the people of the Bombardment, which for the moment 
is almost my language, that “the right sort of people” were read- 
ing the book. As a reviewer I shall, of course, be equally inade- 
quate, not to say superfluous, for there seems to be no point in 
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praising a work that seems perfectly capable of making its own 
way. 
The scepticism with which I began, and which was so speedily 
overcome, came from the fear that this author was too clever by 
half. My preparation for the Bombardment was the reading 
merely of the Discourses on Travel, Art and Life, which seemed 
to me amazingly skilful in spots—the little essay upon the art of 
Henri Rousseau is a miracle of discernment—but remaining, upon 
the whole, spotty. The writer’s gift for detail seemed positively 
abnormal and alarming. The capacity for seeing every blade of 
grass, and the shadows of individual grasses, and the gestures of 
all the little insects in the grass, suggested a wind-up—if the 
possessor of the faculty dared to cultivate it—in a mad-house. 
Having only a limited memory myself for the names of things, I 
naturally distrust the quality in others when carried to excess. I 
suspected Mr Sitwell to the extent of imagining he must have 
been born and brought up in one of our vast department stores 
where an indefatigable nurse relentlessly named the million shiny 
and attractive objects and one by one imprinted them upon the 
tender tissues of her charge’s brain.. I could make no other ex- 
planation of the phenomenon he presented. At the same time, and 
on the other hand, this mental furniture, to an envious onlooker 
who didn’t have it, appeared unquestionably modern. It might 
possibly be exactly the thing that these Montessori pupils and 
children of Bertrand Russell would have—a complete and work- 
able possession of everything past, present, or conjecturable. Mr 
Sitwell’s complicated art, as seen in the Discourses might be the 
future staring us in our face, to become in its turn a simple lan- 
guage “du peuple,” as Cubism is said to be already in France, or 
Herr Schoenberg’s music in Germany—but just the same, as a 
means of expression, it seemed, at first glance, laden with dangers. 
The canoe in which Mr Sitwell had embarked upon the sea of life 
was a marvel of scientific construction and quite evidently he had 
been drilled in the uses of its mechanisms, but the old ocean to 
which the frail equipment was entrusted still had a way, I remem- 
bered, of laughing at science now and then. As an insurance risk 
I should not have thought Mr Sitwell safe. Not that I am alto- 
gether averse to endowments. I like my geniuses to have gifts— 
but not too many. At most, I said, Mr Sitwell would write bear- 
able essays. . . . 
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But it seems I was completely mistaken and unduly alarmed, 
One always absurdly is about the young. The world is theirs 
when they grow up, and it is theirs to do as they wish with. . . , 

Mr Sitwell, I should say, has joyfully taken possession of 4 
planet that seems almost too small for him, and in doing so, has 
not dropped a single one of his stylistic trinkets. He still sees 
everything that a humorous rabbit might see, or perhaps I had 
better say squirrel, since Mr Sitwell not only looks up at a steeple 
but down upon it, too; but as a novelist he makes it clear that the 
time-old traits of humanity survive and shine through any Montes- 
sori upbringing whatever. Octogenarians might just as well re 
sign themselves to the fact that the world is going to go on about 
as ever—and more particularly since Mr Sitwell arrives bearing 
special and amazing gifts for octogenarians’ This young man 
flatters them in a way that is new in history. He laughs at them, 
true. There is nothing he doesn’t know about them. He tums 
their poor old hearts and still poorer old heads inside out, and— 
this is the odd part—finds them fun. He Jikes old people. | 
italicize the point, but should emblazon it in capitals. The fact 
should be more widely published than it has been that old people 
are not necessarily uninteresting even to the young. Millions of 
the middle-aged, once they get the idea, will now be encouraged 
to go on. So many in the fifties and sixties have of late been 
flinging themselves from lofty windows in New York solely be- 
cause they felt they had lost their “allure.” They never lose it, 
Mr Sitwell says, but gain in attractiveness right up to the very 
end. Miss Waddington did not stop even at death—but shone 
more resplendently than ever after that slight interruption. Un- 
fortunately now that I think of it this gospel is not for the million. 
Mr Sitwell’s book, as I said, is not to be a best-seller. It is for 
special people who are very special about their reading and it will 
be lucky if there are twenty thousand such. It would be luckier 
still, and a great economy of means, if all the twenty thousand 
were over fifty. Think what it would mean to conserve indefinitely 
the amour propre of the élite of the literary world—and how it 
would return in dividends of love to the masses—for of course 
the élite would wish to pass the idea on, in a sufficiently diluted 
form to make it acceptable to those who cannot take their Sitwell 
straight. 

Henry McBrive 























THE ROAD TO CALVARY 


Tue Way or Tue Cross. The Stations of the Cross. 
By Alfeo Faggi. Poems. By Padraic Colum. 16mo. 
376 pages. Ralph Fletcher Seymour. $1. 


F it is true that no profounder works of art have been given us 

than those conceived under religious inspiration, it is also 
true that the religious subject has been more frequently conducive 
to mediocre than to good art. The two emotions, the religious 
and the aesthetic, may achieve unity, however. One thinks of 
St Francis whose life was itself a work of art, and of that school 
in Siena which achieved it as spontaneously as an apple orchard 
brings forth blossoms in May. 

Personal revelation, as in the work of Giotto, is independent 
of time and we are permitted to know the flower of Christianity 
no less in Alfeo Faggi’s vision of the road to Calvary than in the 
frescos of that other primitive describing the life of St Francis. 
Indeed, not since Giotto paid homage to the “Jongleur de Dieu” 
has the marriage of the sensuous and the spiritual been more aus- 
piciously consecrated to the way of the Christ—to embody the 
actual and the universal being as Roger Fry says, “the severest 
strain on the power of expression.” 

Asking “‘not how many facts about an object an artist can record, 
but how incisive and how harmonious with itself the record is,” 
we perceive the entire apocalyptic world of the Passion, in the 
austere fecundity of Mr Faggi’s bas-reliefs—in the repose of 
hands, in a single swirl of drapery, in the curving head and 
shoulders of grief, leashed pride leaping in the vertical body drawn 
in upon itself. Earth, fire, air, and water commingle in the sculp- 
tor’s conception of Jesus in that spheric quality of peace which 
is a fusion of conflicting forces rather than the absence of force. 
We grasp “what furnace” lies beneath that mobile mask, and 
striding with the Christ as with a consuming wind we know more 
profoundly what tragic tension is the poet’s joy. 

Throughout these fourteen stations, Mr Faggi so preserves that 
balance between the Word and the Word made flesh, between the 
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spiritual and the sensuous, the divine and the human, that our 
intuition of the one is made concrete by our experience of the 
other. Pilate and the Roman soldiers are revealed as passive in- 
struments of a destiny, “who know not what they do.” The 
second station, that in which Jesus assumes the Cross 


“that he assumed 
Flesh to take on—” 


his body over against the tree a single flame whirling within a 
swirl of flame, is essentially mystical in conception, as is the meet- 
ing between Jesus and Mary, and the Piefa, wherein the broken 
body of the son is that of a child cradled in the ample lap of the 
earth mother. The third, seventh, and ninth stations portray flesh 
and blood fainting under its intolerable burden. The entombment, 
the final station, suggests by the bared simplicity of its arrange- 
ment, an altar; the three Marys are here joined in understanding; 
the body of the Christ voyages forth into infinity like a ship slip- 
ping from the harbour. We have, in the sculptural integrity of 
this station, the pure line of music. 

Turning to the poems of Padraic Colum which accompany these 
reproductions, we are struck with this same purity, reminiscent of 
the polyphonic chants of the early church. Gothic in architecture, 
Mr Colum’s stanzas form the precise poetic analogy to Mr Faggi’s 
bas-reliefs. We are disarmed by their simplicity and armed by 
what is, in corporate humility, a mediaeval panoply of technical 
accomplishment. 

Adequately to comment upon this technical accomplishment, 
which is not only the result of research upon Mr Colum’s part but 
of his intense sympathy with the particular emotions evoked by 
the stations, would require an essay in itself. One is moved to 
admiration by the subtlety with which the poet’s line continues 
that of the sculptor. Where Pilate’s court is, 


“None may clatter or call; 
Each stands as still as 
Stone in the wall.” 





When Jesus falls for the first time, the rhythm pants as 
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- our “The heart pants 

* the Beneath the load.” 

e in- 

The Mr Colum, who is essentially a poet of pity and of compas- 
sion, moves us deeply to feel with him the immediacy of the Pas- 
sion. With Simon 

“We take 
Our hearts being moved, the Cross up for Thy sake!” 

in a 

ret: and with the holy mother we draw near the cross 

oken 

* the “Considering in our Hearts what Man is here!” 

flesh 

ent, In their profound quiet and their profound emotion, we have in 

nge- Mr Colum’s poems that which is timeless: 

ing; 

slip- “The birds are flying home, 

y of Now darkened is the sky, 

And he hath given up 
hese With that great, bitter cry 
t of The ghost.” 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


The eight Indian tales in INDIAN Tates AnD Orners, by John G. Neihardt 
(12mo, 306 pages; Macmillan: $2.50) seem less Indian than generally 
human in an embodiment poetically Indian. Thus The Singer of the 
Ache figures the destiny of the poet in the story of an Indian youth 
cast out by his tribe for singing the songs of his dreams. In the end, 
however, “women weeping over fallen braves, found his songs upon their 
lips. And when the hunger came his strange wild cries went among the 
people.” The Look in the Face commemorates compassion. The White 
Wakunda is a fine “mural,” of the reception of an Indian Immanuel 
among his people. The nine concluding pieces, however, are short stories 
such as Bret Harte, Ambrose Bierce, and Jack London have taught us to 
expect. Still the reader is aware in these stories of a basal humanity 
somewhat different from the humanity of Bret Harte and wholly foreign 
to the eerie cynicism of Bierce and the primitivism of London. It is as 
if the poet had not yet given up the thought that men are continuous one 
with the other and with more than themselves. 


Harmer Joun, by Hugh Walpole (12mo, 411 pages; Doran: $2) is a com- 
bination of the novel of microcosmic view with the novel of extraordinary 
character. The view is of Polchester, an English cathedral town, figuring 
in the author’s previous novel, The Cathedral, accessories of which now 
reappear. The extra-ordinary character is that of Hjalmar Johanson, 
Harmer John, a Swedish physical instructor who sets up a gymnastic 
school in Polchester and entertains disturbing dreams of civic improve 
ment. The story is written in the vein of pleasant fluency usual with 
the author, but suggests, as is usual too, that he has acquiesced in his 
flow of narrative rather early and unenquiringly, and perhaps at the 
expense of origination, for one finds not many things here of an unusual 
sort. 


SpanisH Foix-Soncs or New Mexico, collected and transcribed by Mary 
R. Van Stone, with foreword by Alice Corbin (brochure, 4to, 41 pages; 
Ralph Fletcher Seymour: $1.50). In these love songs, shepherd songs, and 
lenten hymns—with English words, Spanish words, and the music—we 
have a legacy of primitiveness authentically transmitted from person to per- 
son in the manner of ballad-descent; and we have in the foreword, besides 
information, a notably contagious presentment of southwesterly Ameri- 
can primitive scenery—of men threshing wheat with goats, of black-shawled 
women, whitewashed walls, and candles in tin sconces, of penitentes; of 
burros laden with cedar, of music in the plaza; of the blind man with a 
guitar, leading to dance, wedding, or christening, the blind man with a 
fiddle. To translate verse into verse is not easy and it is apparently impos- 
sible to achieve perfect typographic and perfect musical presentment, but 
one wishes—one is indeed persuaded—not to find fault. A collection 
such as this, is greatly welcome. 
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Apostate, by Forrest Reid (8vo, 235 pages; Houghton Mifflin: $4) 
recaptures the bewildered, poetic perceptions of an imaginative boy with 
the accuracy of a sensitized plate, but the author has blurred the outlines by 
re-touching. Incidents are worked over until they lose their vitality, and 
what was intended as “spiritual autobiography” is constantly hovering on 
the edge of the ethereal. The Irish writer has re-set his gems of child- 
hood in a ring of afterthoughts. 


Jestinc Pirate, An Intellectual Holiday, by Aldous Huxley (8vo, 326 
pages; Doran: $3.50). When Mr Huxley landed in America—which 
provides him with the top layer of his travel cake—reporters asked him 
for his opinion, and “I gave them my prejudices.” It was an admirable 
substitution, and the author takes advantage of it whenever he feels so 
inclined in the course of his jaunt through the East. Fortunately, his 
prejudices are neither those of the returned missionary nor the conventional 
Britisher; they are distributed irregularly among the poet, the satirist, 
and the sad young man. The chapters are fragmentary in their impres- 
sions, but not in their thinking. 


Tue OuTLook For AMERICAN Prose, by Joseph Warren Beach (8vo, 285 
pages; University of Chicago Press: $2.50) is a sane and salutary attack 
on slovenliness, affectation, and sentimental violence, which the author 
conceives to be the three dis-graces of current fiction. While his weapons 
are inclined to be academic—the pedagogic pointer, for example, rather 
than the critical rapier—he presents his case soundly and with good temper. 
He does not ask what is the matter of our novels, but what is the manner 
of them, building a grammarian’s fire and raking Mr Dreiser and Mr 
Hergesheimer and Mr Van Vechten over the coals of it until their affecta- 
tions are properly singed. 


American Criticism 1926, edited by William A. Drake (10mo, 368 pages; 
Harcourt, Brace: $2.50) ranges from the sarcasms of Sinclair Lewis to 
the reveries of Agnes Repplier, from the scholarly Logan Pearsall Smith 
to the epithetic—but never apathetic—Mr Mencken. Its boundaries are 
vague enough to include book reviews, essays, causerie, and literary skits— 
a truly catholic selection and one which, on the whole, testifies to an alert, 
urbane, and stimulating body of criticism in the periodical press. Three 
of the papers—by Alyse Gregory, Charles K. Trueblood, and Logan 
Pearsall Smith—appeared in Tue Diat. One wishes that the editor 
had found space for a biographical note on the various contributors. 


Rip Van Winkie Goes To THE Ptay, by Brander Matthews (12mo, 256 
pages; Scribner: $2). The veteran critic begins by listing ten plays of 
recent vintage which he has sampled, then—like an uncle unused to 
modern children—gives them an approving pat and turns from them 
with transparent relief to talk once again of Bronson Howard, Clara 
Morris, and Scribe. Professor Matthews may or may not have heard that 
terse admonition out of current slang—“Be your age”—but with the 
courage of his Victorian preferences, he adheres to it, proving that it is— 
on the whole—a wise and gracious thing to do. 
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Iratian Scutptors, by W. G. Waters (illus., 12mo0, 285 pages; Doran: $4) Pers 
is a new and enlarged edition of a book dealing with the workers in stone (8 
and metal who were active in Italy from Pisano to Bernini. It would be hot 
difficult to imagine a work better done or more useful to students in sec 
search of an encyclopaedic summary of the sculptors of this period. Mr tim 
Waters’ handbook is a little dry perhaps—a labour of this sort could the 
hardly escape being so—but his authority is beyond question, and his in 
immense knowledge, not only of the lives of artists but of their aims aft 
and methods, has been set down clearly in the minimum of space. su! 

dia 

Tue Fire or Desert Fork, by Ferdinand Ossendowski (10mo, 354 pages; of 
Dutton: $3). Professor Ossendowski has produced an interesting book po 
on Morocco perhaps spoilt a little by a tendency to indulge in light gossipy th: 
accounts of the accidents of his own wayfaring. He has some excellent fo’ 
things to tell us of Mulay Ismail, the founder of the present dynasty, tio 
a ruler who used to justify his arbitrary methods by declaring, “My state In 
is a bag filled with rats. If I were to cease shaking the bag, the rats sel 
would gnaw holes and jump out of it.” 

Tur 

Tom-Tom, by John W. Vandercook (illus., 8vo, 258 pages; Harpers: $3). (il 
A most admirable book treating of the magic and folk-lore of the African ice 
race as represented by the bush negroes in the jungles of Dutch Guiana. ap 
Mr Vandercook writes always with sympathy and intelligence. The se 
accounts he gives of the various slave rebellions which won freedom for bi 
the ancestors of these people make interesting reading. The strongest g 
support is given to the contention of Sir Harry Johnson who once wrote, ot 
“The negro does not really like to be idle. When he is accused of idle- th 
ness by the white man it generally means he wants to work for himself.” as 

of 

Tue Oricin or THE Next War, by John Bakeless (10mo, 318 pages; w 
Viking Press: $2.50) is a forcible but slightly tautological development “ 
of the thesis that the world is working into the same kind of diplomatic V 
slow topple as that which began in 1904 and ended in the appalling crashes al 
of 1914-18. There is cause enough for pessimism, as we know, but with at 
296 pages devoted to so despondent an anatomy of international folly, two th 
or at most three paragraphs seem very little for constructive sides of the at 
question, for exposition of that “strenuous intellectual endeavor,” which 
as the author hints, but only hints, is the single salvation of our balkan- AS 
ized world. $ 

rm 

Tue Book or tHe Rooue, edited by Joseph Lewis French (8vo, 399 pages; a 
Boni & Liveright: $3) contains fifteen sketches of divers pattern wastrels, te 
with whose annals, however, any tolerably read person is already long a 
familiar. There are the trite Borgias—by Alexandre Dumas, of course— ¥ 
Stevenson’s Villon, Wilde’s Thomas Wainewright, Thackeray’s Barry h 
Lyndon, Balzac’s Vautrin, Carlyle’s Cagliostro, and others. But there is n 


also the history of the ingenious Jonathan Wild, Thief-taker, who had 
such twentieth-century ideas of sales-management; who, though his indus- b 
try was a thought oblique, was every inch a captain thereof. h 
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Persona, Reminiscences or Aucuste Ropin, by Anthony M. Ludovici 


(8vo, 204 pages; Lippincott: $3). Besides being an account of the Rodin 
household, in which the author sojourned for seven months as private 
secretary, these reminiscences are a brief description at close range, some- 
times in Rodin’s own words, of his subtle technical scholarship, and of 
the general methods of his genius. He tells his secretary, for instance, that 
in order to make his sculpture look as if it had grown from within out, 
after the fashion of life, he taught himself the difficult trick of seeing the 
surfaces of natural objects not as plane surfaces, but as “the ends of 
diameters pointed at him.” He was twenty-two years attaining command 
of the several such secrets of his mastery; yet, as the author is explicit in 
pointing out, he never studied technique except as a means to an end— 
that of communicating his insight to the plastic splendours of the human 
form. The concluding pages of the book, indeed, are an essay in elabora- 
tion of just this point, that here Rodin parted from his contemporaries, the 
Impressionists: he took the path of vitality in art; they stultified them- 
selves among technical sterilities. 


Turcenev: The Man, His Art, and His Age, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


(illus., 8vo, 386 pages; Century: $4). Dr Yarmolinsky’s critico-biograph- 
ical proceedings are conceived in a different spirit from Henry James’s 
appreciation of Turgenev. But if they are intimately aloof and appear to 
set out on the assumption that a man shall not be a hero to his own 
biographer, they also show a mature estimation of the value of the bio- 
graphic fact—in search of which, as the author tells us, he occupied, among 
other times and places, unnumbered arctic hours in the “reading room of 
the Pushkin house, not far from the ice-blocked Neva.” And to the 
assiduous methods of his research he adds some of the more useful modes 
of exhibition characteristic of prose fiction. Thus it is not Turgenev singly 
who is shown, “wry cherisher of his own ego”; it is Turgenev and his 
“matriarchal” mother; Turgenev and Bakunin; Turgenev and Pauline 
Viardot; Turgenev and Dostoevsky; Turgenev and Tolstoy; Turgenev 
and his Russian public; for to paint a man in his relations is to paint him 
as he lived. And few men, one gathers, formed and were formed by, 
their fellows more truly than Turgenev, will-less Hamlet of the steppes— 
as he is here, not indulgently, set down. 


A Srupy or Swinsurne, by T. Earle Welby (8vo, 289 pages; Doran: 


$5). Dissenting alike from considerable sections of the Victorian judge- 
ment of Swinburne, and wholly from current views that Swinburne’s was 
a mind “too simple to be worth analysis by the subtle young critics of 
today,” the author develops a well-taken though not impeccably stated 
account of his subject. Swinburne, he submits, was a poet of love who 
was sensual in an intellectual manner; a religious poet who was yet 
hostile to theism, believing only in liberty and the collective divinity of 
men; a political poet whose politics referred chiefly and forcibly to that 
“illimitable republic” the citizens of which all free intelligences should 
be; and in general a poet who was original in a major sense, though 
he derived his “experience” nearly exclusively from literature. 
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Victor Huco, The Man and the Poet, by William F. Giese (8vo, 315 pages; 
Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial Press: $4). The attitude of Baudelaire toward 
Victor Hugo when he remarked to Sainte-Beuve that he was an “gss 
endowed with genius” seems mild if compared with Mr Giese’s estimate 
of the celebrated romanticist. Surely only a mind with an unmistakable 
Anglo-Saxon bias could write of so great a poet, “he is a poet in act of 
prowess eminent and great exploits, but of true virtue void. A great 
decorative artist, impervious to thought and only superficially stirred by 
feeling.” But let it not be supposed that Mr Giese fails to give us 
exhaustive and often cogent reasons for his judgements. Would, indeed, 
that there were fewer of them and that this conscientious study were 
more condensed. As it stands it will be of especial interest to the admirers 
of and detractors from, the illustrious egoist whose name is even to-day in 
France more honoured than that of any other man of genius of his 
generation. 


Tue Makino or tHE Mopern Mino, A Survey of the Intellectual Back. 
ground of the Present Age, by John H. Randall, Jr (10mo, 653 pages; 
Houghton Mifflin: $5). Mr Randall belongs to that group of writers, 
of which there can never be sufficient, who bring to whatever subject 
they may scrutinize an enlightened intelligence and a scrupulous judge- 
ment. In the present study he approaches his subject more from the 
angle of the historian and sociologist than from that of the psychologist. 
That the mind of the average person of to-day is a kind of reservoir 
of deposits from the past is Mr Randall’s thesis, and he depicts the 
stages of thought through which our Western civilization has passed 
including its historical setting from early times up to our own industrial 
age. Whether or not, as Carlyle states, the end of man is “an act,” 
certainly one feels in reading this scholarly and absorbing book that the 
salvation of man lies in his power of contemplating and appraising 
his own place in the universe. 


Europe aNnp THE East, by Norman Dwight Harris (10mo, 677 pages; 
Houghton Mifflin: $5). A scholarly setting forth of the relations of 
western powers with eastern states, and a detailed analysis of Asiatic 
politics and development between 1850 and 1923. “Ignorance in inter- 
national politics,’ Mr Harris says, “is a crime.” In this book, he does 
much to dissipate ignorance and to substitute for popular myths, the 
actual facts. There is in some instances possibly, too hard and fast an 
interpretation of these “facts,” but in each case detailed evidence is 
given for one’s appraisal. British rule in the east, German and French 
colonial expansion and policy, the Korean snarl, Soviet influence in China, 
American civil administration in the Philippines, and post-war finances 
in The Pacific, are problems here dealt with in clear, readable style, by 
one who bespeaks fairness and non-coercion where possible, in the en- 
lightening of dependent peoples. The author appears an international mis- 
sionary, so sure is he of the soundness of his advice. His findings are 
practical and from the excellent data presented, some writer or civic 
leader may gather the material for a greater, less traditional idea of 
world government. 
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THE THEATRE 


WAS slightly irritated to find my first report on The Civic 

Repertory Theatre quoted almost entire in the programme of 
that theatre last month. As I recall it, my reservations concerning 
Miss Le Gallienne and her enterprise were not serious enough to dis- 
courage patrons; in a whole page of praise they might have been 
included. 

The reason I mention this personal matter is that I am again in 
a state of great admiration; the production of THe Crapie Sone 
gave me a deep and sustained pleasure. But the reservations I now 
have to make are graver than my earlier ones which were concerned 
with Miss Le Gallienne’s inconsistencies of make-up and attitude; 
she now exhibits faults in directing her eompany. The simple 
drama of the intrusion of a foundling into a nunnery and the depar- 
ture of the same foundling eighteen years later was done with tact, 
delicacy, and rhythm. The production had a wit of its own; the 
scenes were managed with an easy mastery. No one could have 
been more apprehensive than myself at the opening of the play; it 
promised to be so sweet and so sentimental. And in the end it was 
sweet and sentimental, but not so; the qualities were right. And it 
does not detract from the direction to indicate that the play itself 
avoids almost all of its own pitfalls. With the exception of a 
rather silly interlude, the text has an agreeable quality throughout; 
it carries along a tiny plot of action and a great emotional charge, 
without ever losing itself in uncertainties; it has humour. I should 
say—never having seen the play produced before—that nothing 
essential was lost, that everything in the play was allowed to be- 
come explicit. 

This is a triumph which was properly acclaimed by the audience 
and by the critics. My reservation has to do entirely with the way 
in which Miss Le Gallienne directed, or permitted, Miss Josephine 
Hutchinson to play. Briefly, she allowed an imitation, sometimes 
amounting to a parody, of herself to appear; and the only excuse I 
can find for it is a tribute, in itself, to Miss Le Gallienne’s intelli- 
gence. Miss Hutchinson was repeating the gestures and movements 
and tones of her preceptor, but not as those gestures and movements 
and tones appeared in that production. She was imitating the Miss 
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Le Gallienne of nearly all the other plays while Miss Le Gallienne 
herself, with one of her inspired flashes of creativeness, was acting 
quite differently. None of her tricks appeared; she found a new 
range in her voice; actually she had been on the stage nearly half 
an hour before I was certain that I had discovered which one of the 
novices she was playing. And then, as if fearing that her public 
would desert her if she did not let these tricks appear, and being too 
thoughtful an actress to spoil her own creation, she transferred them 
to another. 

The Civic Repertory Theatre continues to be a supremely inter- 
esting experiment, with more character at the moment, than any 
similar enterprise. More character, I suppose, because the direc- 
tion is so centred, so intensified by the narrow channel through 
which it must run. I suspect that the director needs a director, 
needs criticism while production is going on. And I am glad that I 
saw Tue Crap.e Sonc in all its beauty before I knew, as a cer- 
tainty, that Miss Le Gallienne proposed to revive THe INHERITORS, 
and possibly THe Verce. Presumably these revivals are a proof 
of courage; from what one remembers they prove nothing else. 


Mr Robert Sherwood’s first play is decidedly a hit, and is another 
instance of the axiom that knowing all the elements in advance does 
not very much diminish your pleasure in a play. The elements in 
this case are Shaw’s CaEsar AND CLEOPATRA, a touch of Erskine, 
and a burlesque of Monna Vanna. The sly entrance of familiar 
dramatic lines (“Why are you saying all this to me?” “Won't 
you—sit down?’”) and the neat parallel to the soldjers of Wuat 
Price Giory? are additional bits, as also the repetition of the old 
stage convention in which the play begins with a discussion among 
the servants. I suspect that the audience does not get its chief 
satisfaction from these bits in THe Roap to Rome; they get more 
from the exposition of Fabius as a hundred per cent Roman, and the 
local hits about our domestic concerns during the war are effective. 
All of these are, however, decorations on two themes, one of which 
is entirely successful and the other, in my opinion, a failure. The 
failure, to dispose of it, is in the intellect. The voluble arguments 
of Amytis, the half-Greek wife of Fabius, against war are confused 
in themselves and have nothing to do with her actions. I suspected, 
at the beginning, that they were satirically intended, that they serve 
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only as a cloak for Amytis’ definite desire to seduce Hannibal. For 
in that ambition lies the successful portion of the play. It is, 
essentially, a play about a young wife of an aging husband whose 
“hard day at the Forum” leaves him neither interest in nor capacity 
to cope with a somewhat libidinous, and easily predominant, desire. 
This subject is treated mockingly, broadly, pointedly, crudely, 
wittily all through the first act, and the overlay of social satire is 
skilfully used to allay whatever puritaniciires may rise. Some good 
jokes and a satire on military men through the ages carry the second 
act, in Hannibal’s tent, to the point where Amytis arrives with the 
intention of waiting until the ravishing begins. Here the number 
of words a minute, all about the futility of war and human ambi- 
tions, and about the value of personal relations, is very great; the 
execution of Amytis is handled cleverly in the manner of the buzz- 
saw in the melodrama, and ends in a black-out. 

It is precisely in such scenes that Shaw scores. The way he be- 
littles and “humanizes” history can be copied by any one; but the 
way in which, at the indicated moment, he says something passion- 
ate and important about human existence, needs more than imita- 
tion. There was passion in ‘Mr Sherwood’s speeches, but they 
lacked clarity and significance, and they were not involved in the 
action of the play. 


Damn THE Tears passed rapidly from the stage amid universal 
condemnation. It was a play, roughly, in the expressionist manner 
and the technique seemed a little beyond the author’s grasp. That 
he knew what he wanted—almost that he was aware of his failure 
to get it—one gathered from his scattered successful scenes. The 
weakness which weakened everything else was the narrative, the 
plot; it was meant to be unimportant, but the author never quite 
managed to throw it off, and for an audience which lives on plot as 
the nourishment of its plays, the indecision was fatal. The play 
should have been a sort of revue with tragedy instead of comedy as 
its tone; the comparative success of PRocEssiONAL was due to man- 
aging this difficult transposition more often than it failed. Damn 
THE Tears had intensity which led to incoherence; and at moments 
one felt that incoherence was being asked to prove intensity. 

In connexion with this play I think that the critics acted badly. 
It was not a good play; the critics would have served their public ill 
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if they had advised them to rush to the Garrick Theatre. But in 
addition to the general public there is now in New York a special, 
limited, but sufficient public for plays wholly outside the ordinary 
(I need not say commercial) theatre. This public, I think, would 
be interested to know the nature of an experiment, even if it is a 
failure. Again, I do not think the critics should have urged sup- 
port of this play as a successful use of new methods or materials; 
but if they had to any degree recognized the intention and the talent 
in the play, it might have run another week or two—which is not 
important—and might have given the author instruction and 
encouragement. One thing Damn tHE Tears certainly was not— 
a legitimate object of ridicule. The fact that author, producer, 
and director all wrote lengthy explanations inserted in the pro- 
gramme, is not important; other producers send similar matter to 
the press, and get it printed. The play failed of its own purpose, 
it had long periods of boredom; it had, let us say, every fault. But 
it also had virtues; and those virtues might, with entire candour, 
have been reported more fully. 

For that reason I am glad to hear of the organization of a new 
theatre group which will begin its work with the production of two 


plays, one by John Howard Lawson and the other by Em Jo Basshe. 
The habit of seeing experiments in the theatre—again without 
assurance of their immortal merit—is a good one. 


The American Laboratory Theatre has been experimenting for 
several years and recently addressed itself to cultivated New York 
for further support. Instantly after this appeal, it produced 
Granite, by Clemence Dane. It happens that I found the play a 
little tiresome; it classed itself rapidly and only occasionally rose 
above its category. What surprised me was that the production was 
socommonplace. It was “all right,” but it lacked distinction, in the 
sense that it could have been done anywhere in the past five years 
in the same manner. [I had the illusion of seeing one of the Guild’s 
plays which I had missed during the war. The only novelty I dis- 
covered was the entire absence, in a rather realistic production, of 
all off-stage noises, including those mentioned by the characters. 


GILBERT SELDES 











MODERN ART 


HE singular and beautiful sculptures of Elie Nadelman, 

recently shown in the Knoedler Galleries, had a good press 
and much private commendation, but whether or not they had the 
other and still pleasanter success of selling, I have not heard. Prob- 
ably not. Mr Nadelman is far from being a Barnum. On the con- 
trary he has been rather secretive in regard to his work, having been 
engrossed, first, in the finishing of it and then in the plans for show- 
ing it soon in Paris. What will be its fate there? In Paris as in 
New York a bit of Barnum is necessary to the artist who commands 
a shouting success and though it is true you cannot keep a good man 
down permanently, it is equally true that good art unaided is a long 
time in making its own réclame. The Nadelman carvings are as 
yet in plaster and covered stunningly and in a new way with thin 
sheets of beaten copper. Just as decoration I should have thought 
them acceptable, but it happens that they have qualities that speak 
to the mind also. The artist has occupied himself in a study of 
acrobats, paltry people of the stage and circus, but he has known 
how to invest them with a background of philosophic protest, much 
as did the author of He Who Gets Slapped. In New York, it 
seems, we are not yet old enough to accept satire and look upon it 
as a manifestation of treason towards humanity and us in particu- 
lar. Nor do we weep with Pierrot. Our only clowns are the 
absurdly comic ones. It is true that Pagliacci is one of our stand- 
bys at the opera, but Americans pay no attention to the story and 
consider the sob in the “Ridi” an extra flourish in the art of Caruso 
—the thing they pay additional dollars to hear. In Latin Europe 
where every man is a potential actor of the first order, and where 
the laugh that conceals despair is practised to perfection, it is not 
likely that the sober phase in Nadelman’s apparently light work 
will pass unnoticed. Nor will all the excellences of execution. 
Nadelman is post-cubistic without, I believe, ever having been 
particularly cubistic in the past. He has a sure-enough knowledge of 
form, but doesn’t hesitate to sacrifice a muscle or two for the sake 
of the greater rhythms—which, Europeans will feel, are in glorified 
jazz. There is startling vivacity in the arrested motion of his 
figures and when they are seen through a doorway or in any other 
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fashion that isolates them, they must strike the unprejudiced as 
elegant expressions of modern feeling. It would be unfortunate if 
Europeans appreciated them too much, for after all, we wish them 
returned to us. It seems likely that a public place may be found 
for them—possibly in the new opera house that Mr Kahn talks 
about—or in the museum of modern art which, some say, is on the 
brink of trembling into existence—but I should prefer the opera 
house were I Mr Nadelman. 


Czobel’s painting, it has just been shown to us in the Joseph 
Brummer Galleries, is the direct antithesis of Nadelman’s sculpture. 
It is outwardly gay but with a submerged and unmistakable sing- 
ableness that gives it eloquence. It has the yearning joy in pageant 
that a prisoner might have who gazes on the scene through prison 
bars. Czobel’s prison was merely the mansarde of an impecunious 
student, but he fled from it in his early days before the war when 
his first tentatives for a career failed to attract attention. It may 
be that the period of the war—Czobel is Hungarian—added length 
to his exile, but at any rate his recent return to the City of Light 
was something in the nature of a resurrection, for it was not known 
that he had continued painting in the far-away asylum he had 
found for himself. Whatever his early canvases may have been his 
present ones are strongly painted documents, only superficially 
gloomy, and revelling in the oily pigments almost to the point of 
sensuality. Even such an unlikely street as the Avenue du Maine 
suggests bold and lyric decoration to this artist’s mind, so it may 
be judged how glad the artist was to get back to his ancient haunts. 
M Roger-Marx, who writes the introduction for the American cata- 
logue, speaks of Czobel’s youthful serenity and calm, and looks 
forward to the time when the re-assured artist will regain these 
qualities. Well, perhaps! But confronted with the present group 
of rugged pictures the spectator is almost persuaded that savagery is 
Czobel’s chief stock-in-trade, and that the tampering success that 
might soften his style would be dangerous. At all events, we ought 
shortly to know if it is to effect a change—for success has come. 
The money has been paid down. New York repeats the verdict of 
Paris that Czobel is a strong man; and keeps the pictures. Czobel, 
jingling the dollars in his pocket, must paint some more. What 
will they be like? 
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The sale of the John Quinn Collection provided a full week’s 
diversion to artists and collectors alike. The sensational plums had 
already been plucked from the tree, but there was unexpectedly 
good picking in what was left. Matisse’s Still Life, Derain’s Corne- 
muse, Puvis’ Beheading of St John, Marin’s water-colours, Pren- 
dergast’s Promenade, Augustus John’s Portrait of Arthur Symons, 
Pascin’s Portrait of Hermine David, et cetera. The total real- 
ized from these pickings was ninety-one thousand, five hundred 
seventy dollars. One of those connected with the dispersal of the 
estate assured me that the previous private sales had amounted to 
five hundred thousand dollars, which I thought a nice fat figure that 
had been possibly rounded out a bit by my informant; but The Art 
News, which prides itself upon its exactness, rounds it out still 
further to seven hundred thousand dollars. There seems no good 
reason why the facts in regard to the sale of the collection should 
not be given out, and perhaps they will be later. They are sure to 
be instructive. In the meantime, it seems abundantly clear that Mr 
Quinn’s plunge into modern art was not the wild Irish exploit that 
some supposed it, but a matter of sound business. It is doubtful, 
for instance, if Mr Quinn’s investments in stocks and bonds yielded 
him so much. This, too, in spite of the fact that he was far more 
sentimental in buying pictures than in buying bonds. He bought 
quantities of pictures from Mr Kuhn just because he liked him per- 
sonally and found him useful in the politics of art. He bought in- 
cessantly from George W. Russell, “‘A.E.,” because in addition to 
being a writer of renown, Mr Russell was “also Irish.” Mr Quinn, 
it must be conceded, indulged in many whims, which however, did 
not in the end cost him too much. The buyers in attendance at the 
auction displayed excellent judgement in their purchases and there 
were few real bargains—unless you call Mr Wyndham Lewis’ 
things, which sold for trifling sums, bargains. The English Cubists 
have not as yet obtained a footing in precarious New York. 


Henry McBripe 
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CAPACITY for the creative combination of popular material 

with the classical idiom was common to most late-romantic 
composers. Wagner in Die Meistersinger and Moussorgsky in 
Boris Goudonow and Khovantschina; Strauss in Aus Italien, Tj] 
Eulenspiegel, and Feuersnot, Chabrier in his Espafia Rhapsody, 
and Debussy in numerous piano compositions, incorporated demotic 
norms in the substance of imaginative works. In Satie’s “realistic” 
ballet Parade, this capacity found a new exploitable material. 
Previously, it had been Russian and German, French and Spanish 
folk-tunes that had been incorporated into their pieces by the 
masters, or used as models of style. Of American materials, only 
those associated with the negro and the Indian had been placed 
under contribution ; and while Dvorak had suggested to the Ameri- 
cans themselves the ores buried in the negro tunes, the attitude of 
Charles Martin Loeffler, quoting with elegant irony the Dies Irae 
in La Villanelle du Diable and the famous Lorraine marching song 
in Music for Four Stringed Instruments, symbolized the general 
attitude of this country toward its own opportunity. But in 
Parade, Satie incorporated a section strongly imitative of ragtime; 
and with it there commenced the recent efforts to mint values for 
art from the polyrhythms and colourations of commercial jazz 
which Strawinsky, Milhaud, Hindemith, and other Europeans have 
been showing us. None the less only in the piano concerto of 
Aaron Copland, played by the composer with the Boston Symphony 
in New York, February third, has the new situation borne music. 
If it was necessary for a European to point out the opportunity in 
America, it has been an American who has been able to profit by it. 
There was no imaginative utilization of the popular American 
idiom in the experiments of Satie and his group, with their fox- 
trots “Adieu New York,” their “Shimmies et Rag-caprices,” their 
ragtimes, bostons, sliding trombones, and syncopations. Because 
jazz sounded exotic to staid European ears, they were content to 
transpose the synthetic American (half negro and half Jewish) 
idiom bodily into their compositions. The Ragtime passage of 
Parade is a cross-section of most rags, rather more than an abstrac- 
tion of their characteristic elements; and the authenticity of most of 
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the experiments is well below that of the commercial American 
musical product. The constructive attempts of Gershwin are with- 
out style or homogeneity, hash derivative elements together, and 
never long transcend the plane of things made to please a public in- 
capable of discrimination. Less compromising and more respect- 
able experimentations with jazz idiom for imaginative purposes 
have been made by Still, a pupil of Varése’s. But Copland in his 
piano concerto has daringly utilized jazz polyrhythms and coloura- 
tions in an interest entirely transcending that of the commercial 
jazz composers ; and it is this usage that really concerns the musical, 
and makes the production of the composition displaying it a red- 
letter day. 

As Copland has pointed out in an extremely significant technical 
article recently published by him, the best of the popular composers 
make only a timid use of the characteristic jazz polyrhythms. To 
make them palatable to the great public, always averse to rhythm, 
they sandwich them between worn-out conventional ones. It is 
not, however, necessary for us to analyse what is known as “jazz” 
to ascertain its tendency. One has but to scrutinize its appeal and 
feel its effect to recognize that it tends to bring into play the most 
undifferentiated strata of the human being. in its animal and 
mechanical manifestations. Born out of the American’s desire to 
escape individuation and the choice, values, and responsibilities of 
the individual existence, it periodically permits him to become the 
blind integer of a crowd, or the will-lessly twitching piece of a 
machine he needs to be. Copland’s concerto, on the contrary, liber- 
ates the characteristic jazz rhythms, letting them develop fully in 
their own spirit. Part of his first movement is based on the fox-trot 
thythm—slow 3/8 plus 5/8; and part of the second on the Charles- 
ton rhythm—the same 3/8 plus 5/8 considerably speeded up; but 
in each instance the rhythms are freely permitted to develop. The 
polyrhythms are daring. In one passage 3/4 are beaten against 
4/4; and in another 3/4 go against a Charleston. Both the orches- 
tral rhythms and those of the short piano cadenza are passages of 
invention comparable to the rhythmically most daring pages of 
Strawinsky. The spirit is burlesque in the grandiose, Rabelaisian 
sense. The “I don’t give a damn” of jazz remains, releasing feeling 
instead of confining it on the undifferentiated, automatic plane. 
The trombone slides; the saxophone whines and chuckles; but all 
the machinery of vulgarization sounds forth wild tremendous 
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laughter that lets spirit free above the massed vulgarities of life, 
As in certain writings by contemporary Americans, the demotic 
idiom is so combined with the traditional means of communication 
that it sustains ultimate values. 

His concerto is Copland’s strongest work, an expression of forma- 
tive power beyond Music For the Theatre, the Serenade for violin 
and piano, and the choral setting of Pound’s An Immorality which 
justified the poem of its title. (Though rose-leaves die of griev- 
ing!) The new work’s outline is bold and decided, edged with 
threefold brass. The music is filled with teeth. Copland’s two per- 
sonal veins, his plaintiveness, hitherto given form in the first move- 
ment of his symphony and the third of his suite, and his motor- 
rhythmic style, apparent in the scherzo of the symphony and the 
dance-movements of the suite, have acquitted themselves of clang- 
orous pages. The first has contributed the nostalgic music of the 
commencement and the recapitulation of the concerto, with its 
almost painful brassy climaxes; and the second is responsible for 
the dizzy Rabelaisian scandal and burlesque of the body of the 
work. One got the communication of a great, almost painful 
struggle for feeling and a release in Rabelaisian laughter; perhaps 
the contrast and inevitable suite of the opposing inertia and frantic 
activity of American life. And while Copland’s gift remains a little 
spotty and still in pieces, or like a colt unsteady on its stilts, it has 
at twenty-seven placed him among the important figures of the 
country. 


Concerts of new music revealed 1. that the two last acts of Les 
Malheurs d’Orphée by Milhaud are moving through music really 
felt; 2. that the prelude and second movement of a symphony for 
orchestra and pianos by Charles E. Ives besides being literary are 
badly orchestrated as though Schumann had done the instrumenta- 
tion, doubling all the parts; 3. that Ernst Krenek’s Symphonische 
Musik is clearly constructed and at times original in its sombre 
colouring; and 4. that Hindemith in both Der Damon and the Con- 
certo for Wind Instruments is a composer with an extraordinary 
grasp of rhythmic flow and sequence. They also revealed 5. that 
there is an unnecessary extremeness in the character of Alfredo 
Casella. For here he was with an Adieu 4 la Vie, whereas all that 
any one would think of demanding of him would merely be his 


Adieu 4 la Musique. 
Pau. RosenFe_D 

















COMMENT 


RIGINALS are better than replicas and a modern book got 

up to look precisely like an old one inspires no veneration, 
though like a photograph of an old binding or book page it may be 
informing. Real fondness for the unique copy will not however 
pretend indifference to one of Arber’s reprints, to the publications 
of The Early English Text Society, or other redeeming of what . 
only the nation can afford to own. 

In a recent book on William Caxton,’ the author has appended 
Caxton’s prologues, epilogues, and what she names—significant 
interpolations. The antique strengths and refinements of speech 
and thought in these originals, kindle by their substance and man- 
ner, enthusiasm for exactness of production.and depth of learning— 
far removed as we may feel ourselves to be from the composite 
cunning of this original and originating—editor, translator, illus- 
trator, printer, and author. 


Some while ago The New York Times recorded the fact that a 
writer in The Manchester Guardian had discovered a suggestion by 
“‘somebody in America’ that Dear Sir should be omitted at the 
beginning of business letters.” The English writer inferred that 
the innovation had been proposed because the salutation sounds 
insincere says the writer in The Times, but defending the salutation 
as too obviously insincere even to be thought so, he remarks that “in 
letters the ceremonious is as a rule more welcome than attempted 
originality.” However cold or inadvertently ironic an epistolary 
“dear” or “yours” may be, formal approach to and departure from 
the business seems inevitable. Complete absence of salutation of 
course as in certain impassioned letters of Keats, Shelley, and 
Diderot, arrests the attention as the formal salutation is unable to 
arrest it. Yet in these letters the conclusion is not lacking and one 
particularly admires that shapely mechanics in which the compli- 
mentary close is indivisibly a part of what came before it. 

Short-cuts to culture are commended by present-day advertisers 


? Caxton—Mirrour of Fifteenth-Century Letters. By Nellie Slayton Aurner. 
8vo. 304 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. $6 
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to those who would converse fluently, dance correctly, address 
audiences impressively, speak any foreign language like a cultured 
native. One can with difficulty place perfect faith in formulae 
which profess to remedy every mental deficiency; nor thus far has 
the secret of writing letters been imparted to the undeserving, 
Professor Saintsbury is sure that “the more the spoken word is 
heard in a letter the better.” Some letters seem more reasoned than 
speaking. One likes those which are particular without being mala- 
pert and charm seems absent where there is not naturalness. De- 
lightful things were to be found in The American and English 
Autograph Collection of Mr A. C. Goodyear,’ sold at The Ander- 
son Galleries during February. In the handwriting of some of 
these letters the author’s individuality as we have conceived it 
seemed curiously evident ; and Shenstone does indeed seem to speak 
rather than write, to the Doctor Percy of the Reliques: “I have 
also read ye Essay on ye present state of learning, written by Dr. 
Goldsmith, whom you know; and whom such as read it will desire 
to know.” There were letters by Abraham Lincoln and a remark- 
able letter from Zachary Taylor to his son-in-law, Jefferson Davis. 
In many of the American letters one feels the tension of crisis; the 
English letters are companionably philosophical. Southey writes 
to John May: “There are three classes of people in whose society 
I find pleasure. Those in whom I meet with similarity of opinion— 
those who from a similarity of feeling tolerate difference of opinion, 
& those to whom long acquaintance has attached me, who neither 
think nor feel with me, but who have the same recollections & 
can talk of other times, other scenes . . .” 

Of things purporting to be transitory, letters can be seriously a 
pleasure and as permanently a monument as anything which has 
been devised. With John Donne one “makes account that this 
writing of letters when it is with any seriousness, is a kind of 
extasie, and a departure and secession and suspension of the soul, 
which doth then communicate itself to two bodies.” One can 
safely affirm at any rate that a writer of letters is not one of those 
who know much and understand little. 


1 Catalogue of The American & English Autograph Collection of Mr. A. C. 
Goodyear, Buffalo, N. Y. Brochure. The Anderson Galleries. $1. 











